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PREPARED .... 


trained on the Underwood 


Hh Flechile x 


More and more offices are rapidly 
adopting Electric Typewriters to 
meet increasing needs for greater 
output as well as better work... 

Prepare your students now by 
teaching them the Underwood All 
Electric way. 

Impart the Electric Touch... 
equip your students with a ‘“‘profes- 
sional skill” that will enable them to 
meet opportunities more than half 
way. 

The Underwood All Electric Type- 
writer completely answers every de- 
mand...faster, and with minimum 
effort. In your classroom it makes 
teaching more rewarding. Enthused 


students, encouraged by their rapid 
rate of progress... learn faster...more 
thoroughly ...giving you more time 
in which to teach other important 
business skills. 

Remember, too, that most tech- 
niques acquired on the Underwood 
All Electric Typewriter are ‘“‘carried 
over’ by students when operating 
the manual typewriter. 

Be sure you see the new ‘“‘easy-to- 
teach-on”’ Underwood All Electric... 
the typewriter which is winning the 
acclaim of teachers...and business- 
men...everywhere! Call your local 
Underwood representative today and 
arrange for a demonstration. 





TIPS ON TEACHING 
by George L. Hossfield 


10-times World’s 
Champion Typist 


The electric typewriter, 

while it is comparatively 
young in years, is here to 
stay. Within the past few 
years thousands of manual type- 
writers have been replaced by 
electrics in offices throughout the 
land; teacher training institutions 
are alert to necessary changes 
in teaching methods and in several 
instances have conducted experi- 
mental classes in electric typing; 
hundreds of schools are installing 
electric typewriters to give students 
the opportunity of familiarizing 
themselves with the operation of an 
electric typewriter because of this 
growing popularity. 
Electricity eliminates so much work 
effort that it is more like play to 
operate an electric typewriter; con- 
sequently a beginner will learn with 
much greater ease, and speed will 
come much faster. Don’t consider 
the electric typewriter as solely a 
machine for advanced students. Try 
a beginners’ class—you’ll be pleased 
with their progress. 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Lot the experience of business 
guide your selection of 


classroom | 
usiness machines 


and you'll choose 


CALCULATORS 



















I's important to be particular in your choice of machines for business 
education. Students, to succeed, need to know—and feel at ease with— 
the tools they will use when they go to work. And that’s exactly why ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Burroughs business machines are preferred in so many school systems. 


Burroughs’ knowledge of business problems and Burroughs’ engineering 

skill have combined to produce business machines that are universally 

accepted in the business world. They do the work in less time, with 

less effort, and at less cost. They are ruggedly built to take hard use WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 
and require little maintenance. That means that students who learn to 

handle figures on Burroughs business machines have the advantage of 


4 
experience on the kind of business machines they will find in actual Bu rroughs 


use everywhere. 

Why not call the Burroughs man listed in the yellow pages of your 

telephone book? Let him give you the facts showing why you should 

select Burroughs business machines. Burroughs 
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for teachers 


Teaching is easier with the Remington Electri- 
conomy Typewriter. No special methods or text- 
books needed and students learn faster... 
develop true touch typing. 


for students 


The scientifically designed standard keyboard 
on the Electri-conomy helps increase a student’s 
typing speed and accuracy — makes typing a 
delight. In addition, the distinctive, uniform 
printwork tends to develop a student’s feeling 
of pride in his work. 


for classrooms 


The sturdy construction and proved perform- 
ance of the Electri-conomy assure years of 
steady dependable service for each machine... 
another reason why the Electri-conomy repre- 
sents good investment! 


Today, teachers and administrators are increasingly 
aware of the importance of electrified typing expe- 
rience for their students. That’s why so many schools 
are installing Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters 
as the tool for teaching modern business typing. Mail 
coupon for FREE booklet about electric typing. 





Remington Rand, Room 2150, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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Yes, I would like a FREE copy of “Electric 
Typing vs. Manual Typing.” (R8300). 
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Monroe Technique 
Hailed by Teachers 


Say Rhythm-add 
Quickly Improves All Students 


Expert operators after only 10 hours instruction? 

Hard to believe, granted. Yet that’s exactly what 

Rhythm-add, Monroe’s new and amazingly effective adding Adding Machine 
technique, can accomplish in business education. Model 410-11-011 
Developed after years of research, this exclusive Monroe method 

is proving a boon to teachers and students alike. Impartial tests show 

that after only 4 to 10 hours instruction, beginners as well as skilled operators 

are able to increase their adding speeds an average of 41% while 

maintaining highest standards of accuracy. 

To learn how you can use this unique Monroe method to make your 

teaching easier, ask your nearest Monroe representative about the Rhythm-add 

course and teaching aids. Or write the Educational Department, Monroe 


Calculati i 
ulating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. Rhythm-add Trade-mark 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.—GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Elvin S. Eyster 





ABOUT WORK 
EXPERIENCE 


Work experience as an integral part of the pre-employment training program for the business 
occupations is widely accepted as sound in principle. Few, if any, would argue against it. A 
sound principle, however, does not insure that equally sound practices are employed in its applica- 
tion to specific learning situations. 

The tendency among educators to worship at the shrine of the new is strong. They easily fall 
into the habit of centering their attention on an idea, a theory, a device, or a technique; then apply 
the object of their attention almost indiscriminately to many, if not all, phases of education whether 
it is suitable to do so or not. A concept or idea upon which their attention is centered for a time 
becomes the panacea for all educational ills; it is advocated from the convention platform, in the 
professional literature, and sometimes unfortunately so in some of the classrooms in which profes- 
sional education courses are taught. Work experience in business education has become one of 
those popular concepts that is strongly advocated by administrators and teachers, some of whom have 
apparently little background of experience or knowledge upon which to base their point of view but 
who advocate it because it is the popular thing to do. 

Work experience as an integral part of pre-employment training for the business occupations is 
not a frill or a fad; it has tremendous potential educational values when used properly in situations 
to which it is applicable. But, does the fact that an idea, such as work experience, has educational 
value mean that there are no alternatives equally valuable? Does not the selection of one among 
several call for weighing carefully the relative values of the alternatives? What are the relative 
values that must be considered in evaluating a work experience plan whether just proposed or in 
operation? Only a few will be mentioned here. 

Among the objectives of work experience programs that ordinarily are listed are: bridging the 
gap between school and the job; gaining some experience, though limited, in an actual rather than a 
pseudo job situation; learning more effectively through integration of principles and practices or 
learning by doing; rubbing elbows with other workers ; and making contacts that may lead to perma- 
nent employment. With these desirable outcomes in mind, let us consider the relative values of 
some factors for which there are alternatives. 

(1) Credit toward graduation is usually given for work experience, and the normal period of time 
to complete the curriculum is ordinarily not extended because of work experience. This means that 
a pupil enrolling for work experience takes less of other subjects offered by the school. It is easy 
to say glibly that he probably gets much more good from the work experience than he would have 
derived from other subjects he might have taken. However, in weighing relative values one must 
consider whether obtaining the benefits of work experience concurrently with training in school 
rather than during the early days of full-time employment is of greater ultimate benefit to the pupil 
than he would have derived from studying more economics, government, history, science, literature, 
art or music. 

(2) Granted that the experiences gained through work experience are worthwhile, how important 
is it that they should be acquired concurrently with the initial development of the knowledge and 
skills required in the occupation in the pre-employment period rather than later in the “during” 
employment period? The question really is whether the advantages of gaining the experience con- 
currently with school learning are greater than the advantages to be derived from a greater exposure 
to other aspects of education. 

(3) The office or store supervisor under whom students work in a co-operative training program 
has an important role in an effective work experience program. To what extent could the same 
values claimed for work experience programs be attained through the supervisor carefully planning 
and operating entrance or indoctrinational training programs for new workers employed directly 
from schools? Phrasing it another way, to what extent do schools through work experience programs 
assume responsibilities that may fall with equal weight on the shoulders of business? 

(4) Integration of principles and practices during the learning period is an objective of work 
experience programs. Coordination of learning in the classroom with concurrent experiences on the 
job is one of the primary responsibilities of the instructor. One must consider whether the integration 


(Continued on page 374) 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 













































STANDARDS 


— 


Much is written about “standards” these days. One business education association’ has issued 
a report showing “typing, shorthand, and transcription standards” required in the schools oi the 
Southern Section of California. In this report the hope is expressed that “schools not having 
standards” might be helped to “evaluate their grades objectively.” It is odd that any school in 
California should be without standards. The report disavows any attempt “to set standards.’ 


Typing Standards 

This was a questionnaire study. I haven’t seen the questionnaire. 

As might be expected, all typing standards areexpressed in terms of net-words-a-minute. Of 
course a “standard” should be set for something—to go on in the next segment of training or to rate 
an “A” grade or to perform in some situation. So let’s see what the range is for an “A” grade in 
the first semester. For high schools it is from 20 to 45; for junior high schools from “no grading 
plan” to 20 to 40; and for junior colleges from 30 to 60. Quite a spread. But that isn’t all. Some 
schools use the net score, with a ‘‘words-penalty of 10 for errors.” Others just report “gross words 
with no penalty for errors.” And others count only “correct words.” So, for comparative purposes 
the scores are meaningless. The low score of 20 for high schools is arrived at after deducting the 
penalty for errors. The top score of 45 is for just gross words—errors ignored—in one case, and 
for net words in another. The junior college top grade of 60 is for correct words only—some 
achievement even though errors are ignored! 

Let’s see on what grades really are based. | at first assumed that they were based on speed tests 
at end of semester. But it seems I was wrong because “accuracy on timed exercises,” “rate on 
timed exercises,” “daily work,” and “other work” are all taken into account. So let’s see what our 
junior college “A” grade for top 60 means. It is arrived at thus: 25 percent on timed accuracy, 
25 percent on rate of timed exercises, 25 percent on daily work and 25 percent on other work. So 
the real meaning of the “A” is very much in doubt. It doesn’t represent 60 w.p.m. of correct words 
only for 5 minutes as I had supposed. Its meaning is very greatly obscured and I for one cannot 
get much help out of it in trying to “evaluate (my) grades objectively.” 

Thus it is with every score for the other 68 schools reported upon. 

What about “accuracy on straight timed exercises?’ Hard to make much sense out of this fac- 
tor. Percentagewise the requirement seems to run from 70 percent to 98.5 percent, and as to number 
of errors there are included these: the “scale used in 20th Century Text”; “left to individual 
teacher”; “not more than 5 errors”; “net speeds are used so there is indirect grading on accuracy”; 
“one error per minute”; and “follow Lessenberry manual.” 

Then of course there are specific allowances for errors in each grade of A, B, C, and D. These 
range from 0 to 3 for an A; from 1 to 7 for a B; from 2 to 9 for a C; and from 3 to 15 for a D. 
The number varies for the various semesters. 

What do these data on typewriting “standards” mean to you? How will they help you evaluate 
your own standard, or to set up a new one? What bothers me most is that no mention is made of a 
production standard. Has no school any standard for typing invoices, addressing envelopes, typing 
data on cards, cutting stencils, making carbon copies, typing specifications, tabulating, or doing a 
fill-in job? Or didn’t the “Executive Board” consider office typing of enough importance to be 
queried about? The only office typing job that straight-copy skill prepares for is the form letter 
to be copied and sent out as an original. What other “straight-copy” jobs are there? Does the 
“Executive Board” assume that straight-copy ability is proof of all-around office typing ability? 
This never has been shown to be the case. So why not at least give a little attention to production 
standards? 

As would be expected results for “shorthand” and for “transcription” are reported separately. 
In both items there is as much variation as there is in straight-copy typing. 





Shorthand Passing Requirements 
On one count there is some uniformity. The traditional 5 minute dictation test is used by most 
schools. But many schools use a 2 minute or 3 minute test in the first two semesters. What is most 


1 California Business Education Association, Southern Section. 
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Consider these reasons for deciding on 


Royal Electric 





Remember that Royal Standard is preferred 24% to 1 over any other 


make by girls who type, according to surveys. 


Royal Electric has the same built-in quality and time-saving features 


as Royal Standard, plus electric power. 


With Royal Electric there is less operator-fatigue. The operator 
herself turns out more work per day and turns out better work. 
“Relaxed” typing is encouraged. Is it any wonder that the business 


world is turning more and more to Royal Electric Typewriters? 


You want to prepare your students to meet this business trend. You 
want to give them instruction on Royal Electric, the business world’s 


favorite Royal Standard with power added. 


CYA Made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters 


STANDARD ¢ PORTABLE « ELECTRIC 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept MA-9 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like my students to see a classroom demonstration 
of the Royal Electric without obligation. 


SCHOOL 





ADDRESS. 
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THE STUDENT’S EMPLOYMENT 


Eric Stein 


School of Commerce, New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


Getting a position is serious business. Here is a resuthe of correct employment 










INTERVIEW 















techniques which you will want to show to your young hopefuls. 





UCH has been written in the 

past on the importance and the 
need for equipping students with the 
principles and techniques to keep in 
mind and to use at a personal inter- 
view for a job. Some attempt has 
been made through various articles to 
suggest to the teacher some of the 
areas that need to be given special 
emphasis if the student is to be suc- 
cessful during the personal interview. 
However, I believe that every teacher 
should have at his disposal a com- 
plete story of the considerations to 
keep in mind when someone is con- 
fronted with the problem of being 
interviewed for a job. 

Each student must be helped in 
establishing for him the proper pro- 
cedures and attitudes in an employ- 
ment interview situation, if his edu- 
cation is to be applied in a satisfac- 
tory way. This topic has been suc- 
cessfully handled by many teachers 
as either a problem-solving lesson as 
part a course dealing with business 
or a problem-solving situation as part 
of the homeroom period. 

Preparation for the Interview 
Extremely Important 

If your interview is by appoint- 
ment, be on time. It is inappropriate 
to be too early or too late. If you 
were given an appointment, others 
probably were also and your early or 
late presence may create a problem. 
If there is any indication that you 
will have to wait a considerable 
period, request an interview at some 
future time. If you do not indicate 
that your time is valuable to you, 
certainly you should not expect that 
others will be concerned if your time 
is wasted. 

When you are ushered in to see 
the interviewer, do not rush into your 


370 





story. The interviewer will expect 
to set the pace of the interview, so 
wait until he indicates he is ready for 
you to begin. Usually the interview 
will begin by some casual talk un- 
related to the purpose at hand. This 
is not a waste of time. This small 
talk is for the purpose of relaxing 
you and allowing the interviewer to 
estimate your vocabularly so the in- 
terview can be conducted on a level 
to obtain the maximum information 





. .. have the answers well in mind so as to 
avoid searching for words.” 


in the shortest possible time. If the 
interviewer does not open the inter- 
view in this manner, you should try 
to avoid the more important parts of 
your story until you feel that the in- 
terviewer is sure to understand you. 
Especially when students have not 
had previous employment, it has been 
found a successful technique for the 
student to bring with him samples of 
class reports or projects that relate 
to the job for which he is applying. 
Good judgment is necessary to select 
the right moment for showing these. 
A good rule is to show the class ma- 
terials about mid-point of the inter- 





view, and when the conversation has 
led up to the showing of the reports 
or projects. 

You should expect to obtain in- 
formation about the company and the 
job as well as giving information 
about yourself, so do not hesitate to 
ask questions. Some questions you 
should ask if you do not already 
know their answer are: What are the 
company’s policies regarding promo- 
tions, transfers, vacations and bonus? 
What transportation facilities 
available? What are the logical lines 
of promotion from the position you 


are 


are applying for? 

Some of the things the interviewer 
is almost certain to want to know are: 
Amount and quality of education, 
work experience applicable to the 
position, reason for leaving last posi- 
tion, your long range vocational ob- 
jective (if any), what you can do 
for the company, and why you think 
you should be hired. 

You should be prepared to answer 
these questions without hesitation. If 
you have not filled out an application 
form, you should have the above in- 
formation in writing so that you can 
fill out an application if necessary in 
as short a time as possible and still 
have it complete and accurate. It is 
true that most of this information 
will be contained on the application, 
yet it is probable that the interviewer 
will go over these points and it will 
be to your advantage to have the 
answers well in mind so as to avoid 
searching for words. There will be 
other questions for which the inter- 
viewer will not expect you to have 
ready answers; hence, a pause to 
think and select the appropriate reply 
will help you greatly. 
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Some Critical Areas of Which an 
Interviewee Should Be Careful 

The questions the interviewer asks 
you and gives you an opportunity to 
answer may or may not, in the long 
run, be as important as the judgments 
he makes by inference. Some of 
the judgments he will most likely 
make either during or immediately 
after the interview are: 
Appearance—Was your dress appro- 
priate for the occasion? If you are 
applying for a clerical job, you should 
not wear evening dress (female) or 
work clothes (male). It goes with- 
out saying that hair and fingernails 
should be trimmed and clean. 
Alertness—Sometimes this is thought 
of as intelligence or responsiveness. 
Whatever the interviewer calls it, he 
will most likely be influenced by such 
things as your choice of words and 
general English usage, your general 
fund of knowledge, your ability to 
grasp new ideas and your general 
capacity to see and sense _ relation- 
ships. To make a favorable impres- 
sion in this respect, take time to think 
through any new idea presented be- 
fore you reply. Use only words 
whose meaning you know, and which 
show the extent of your knowledge 
of the subject. 
Personality and Character — Some 
things you can do or keep from doing 
to make a favorable impression in 
this area are: Be modest—take credit 
for all your accomplishments, but be 
sure you can substantiate any claims 
you make. Be cheerful—don’t find 
faults with “conditions” and if you 
happen to be unemployed, do not 
imply that ‘‘conditions” are respon- 
sible for your unemployment. Be 
ready to laugh at a joke or anecdote 
the interviewer relate. Be 
straightforward, rather than clever. 
Be conventional rather than original, 
unless you are after a position where 
originality is a prerequisite. Remem- 
ber you will not generally become a 
member of the team if you do not 
conform to the group. Your voice is 
important in this respect, avoid a 
monotone speech whenever possible. 
Health—If you have a severe cold or 
some other temporary ailment, try to 
delay your interview until you have 
recovered. 
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Initiative and Leadership—Work in- 
to the interview some experience you 
have had where you showed initiative 
in solving a problem. Have you ever 
done something unusual that demon- 
strates Have you 
organized a group or become an of- 
ficer of a group of which you were 
a member? The higher the position 


initiative ? ever 


you are applying for, the more im- 


portant it is to demonstrate these 


traits. 
Interviewee and Interviewer 
Relationship 

The interviewer is expected to con- 
trol the interview. There is a certain 
amount of information he will verify 
from your application blank or draw 
[f he fails 
to do this, and you sense that the in- 
terview is nearing its close, watch for 
an opportunity to work in your story 


out by direct questioning. 


to bring out former positions or 
training that has a direct carry-over 
to the position you are seeking. 

If you do take control of the inter- 
view temporarily, make the most of 
it. One common mistake at such a 
time is to talk too fast. What you are 
after is to get across to the inter- 
viewer certain information, but judg- 
ment must be exercised so as not 
to make the points faster than he can 
[f you find that the in- 
interest and takes 


absorb them. 
terviewer shows 
back control of the interview by ask- 
ing you 
yourself unusually successful. 

Keep the interview impersonal. Re- 
member that the interviewer 
employee (unless you are applying to 
a very small firm where the owner 
does the interviewing ) and is evaluat- 


questions, may consider 


is an 


ing you in keeping with company 
policies and not his personal likes or 
dislikes. Do not ask for special con- 
siderations or other favors as this 
may result in an adverse opinion of 
you. 

Take the interviewer into your con- 
fidence. Both of you should have the 
same goal, namely, to match your 
qualifications against any position 
that may be available. If you hold 
back on the interviewer, he cannot 
make the best decision. Another fac- 
tor is that if you do hold back, the 
interviewer may sense it, and this 
will not help you as it may prejudice 


him against you. Of course, if he 
asks for information which you do 
not feel he is entitled to, you should 
politely advise him to that effect and 
not risk giving misinformation. 

When the interviewer indicates 
that he is ready to terminate the in- 
terview do not insist upon prolong- 
ing it. Continuing to speak will in 
most cases antagonize the interviewer 
so that he will not be in a mental atti- 
tude that will allow him to retain your 
remarks. This is a critical stage of 
the interview and it is very possible 
to make some remark which will ne- 
gate the entire interview. 

You should not expect after read- 
ing the preceding, or any other sug- 
gestions about being interviewed, that 
you can seek an interview and apply 
all or nearly all the suggestions. Mak- 
ing a good sales presentation of your- 
self requires practice and experience. 
[It is possible to obtain data that will 
aid you in improving the interview 
situation. Immediately after an in- 
terview, record all the pertinent parts, 
especially noting the places where you 
made either a particularly good or 
bad impression. Plan to repeat the 
aspects where the reaction was good 
and eliminate the weak points. 

Summary 

Key points to keep in mind regard- 
ing the employment interview are: 

1. Keep appointment to the minute. 

2. Keep in mind the factors of such 
areas as employment experience and 
education, the interviewer 
will question you on them. 

3. Remember the areas that the in- 
terviewer will look for in each appli- 
cant, such as personality, alertness 


because 


and speech. 

4. Permit the interviewer to control 
the interview. If you take control 
of the interview temporarily, make 
the most of it, but be extremely care- 
ful not to talk too fast. 

5. Keep the interview impersonal 
but be sure to take the interviewer 
into your confidence. 

6. Do not insist upon prolonging 
the interview after the interviewer 
indicates that he is ready to termi- 
nate it. 

7. Analyze your past interviewing 
situations and correct your weak 
points. 
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TEACHING THE TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD* 


Harves Rahe 


Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, IIlinois 


“As a result of this analysis of some thirty keyboard teaching studies, it is 
concluded that our present procedures for teaching the typewriter keyboard are 
based on opinions rather than on conclusive evidence resulting from scientific 


experimentation." 


In view of the fact that the studies analyzed cover a period between 1920 to 
the present, does this statement imply that the study of how to teach typewriting 
is still in its infancy? When do we grow up? 


NTEREST in the study of key- 
board teaching problems began in 
the 1920’s and has been rather con- 
tinuous since that time. Of a total of 
almost 500 studies dealing mainly 
and specifically with a phase of in- 
struction in typewriting, 32 (see bib- 
liography) deal with problems of 
teaching the typewriter keyboard. 
During one particular period (1935- 
1939) research activity in this area 
was greater than during other peri- 
ods. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 
KEYBOARD TEACHING STUDIES 








Number of Percentage 


Years 


Studies of Studies 

1920-1924 eae ie 
1925-1929 4 12 
1930-1934 5 16 
1935-1939 1( 31 
1940-1944 6 19 
1945-present 6 19 

32 100 












ail . es 
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Typing Skill That Resulted From Effective Keyboard Teaching, Based 
On the Findings of Research. 


How to teach the keyboard is one 
of the first problems that confronts 
the teacher of typewriting. There are 
various phases of the problem: How 
many class periods should be used 
for the initial teaching of the key- 
board? In what order should the 
keys be introduced? Should the stu- 
dents be allowed to look at the key- 
board to determine the location of 
each key or should a strict eyes-off 
policy be maintained? What kind of 
copy (alphabetic letters, words, sen- 
tences) should beginners type? 
Stould rapid stroking and/or ac- 
curate stroking be emphasized at the 
bevinning? Answers to such ques- 
tions as these were sought by some 
30 research workers. 


* This article is based on one chapter of a re- 
port, “Review of Research in Typewriting,’’ Ed 
D. Thesis, Indiana University, 1950. The entire 
report contains abstracts, syntheses, and a classi- 
fication of 416 research studies in typewriting. 
Numbers in parentheses refer to bibliography of 
32 research studies at end of article. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 


Between Intensive Drills Aimed at Mastering the Keyboard, Southern 
Illinois University Students Learn Related Knowledges and Skills. 





The Whole or Part Approach 

The main purpose of about 
of the investigators of key 
teaching problems was to stud 
results of using a whole approa 
compared with using a part appr: 
Although the investigational pr: 
ures of this group of researc 
varied somewhat, their studies 
alike in that they all used a 
group experimental technique 
most of the investigators, “‘w 
learning meant that the pupils ‘‘coy- 
ered” the keyboard in one or a few 
class periods and/or typed words, 
phrases, and even sentences almost 
from the first lesson. “Part-method” 
meant that the pupils “covered” the 
keyboard in a period ranging from 4 
or 5 to 30 or more class periods and 
typed alphabetic letters in isolation 
and in groups before they typed sen- 
tences and paragraphs. 

The following investigators con- 
cluded that teaching the keyboard by 
a “whole”’method results in greater 
achievement than teaching it by a 
“part” method : Hainfeld (10), Heape 
(11), Huffman (13), Huffman (14), 
Innes (15), Parker (23), Peltier 
(25), and Webber (31); however, 
some of these investigators admitted 
that their findings were unreliable 
and their conclusions were tentative. 
The following researchers were un- 
able to arrive at definite conclusions 
regarding the superiority of the 
“whole” or ‘‘part” method because of 
the indecisive results they obtained: 
Barton (1), Fleming (6), Gamwell 
(8), Lomax (19), Pearson (24), and 
Selman (29). 
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Results of Other Studies 


Fox (7) found that a group of 
pupils that learned the keyboard in 
14 class periods developed as much 
skill, if not a little more, than did 
two other groups that learned the 
keyboard in 20 class periods and 25 
class periods respectively. Accom- 
plisament was measured by giving a 
series of straight-copy tests during 
the first semester of training. 

Weaver (30) concluded that key 
locations may be learned more rapidly 
by using open (lettered) keyboards 
and having the pupils look at the key- 
board when learning new reaches 
rather than by using closed (blank) 
keyboards and not allowing the pu- 
pils to look at the keyboard when 
learning new key locations. It ap- 
pears that making a fetish of touch 
typewriting at the beginning is not 
the better procedure. Shifting from 
the sight method of learning to the 
touch system places less tension on 
beginners than insisting on touch 
operation. Weaver recommended, 
therefore, that looking at the key- 
board should be permitted and en- 
couraged in the early stages of key- 
board learning. 

Schneider (28) concluded that the 
indirect-reach procedure, in which 
each finger always returns to its 
home position before making a sub- 
sequent reach, was not as efficient 
as a direct-reach procedure. The be- 
ginner should be taught to move each 
finger directly from key to key when 
it strikes two or more keys in suc- 
cession. 

Kinney (16) found that the use 
of a nontraditional home position 
(left hand, aseg; right hand, hil;) 
was accompanied by results that were 
inferior to those obtained by using 
the traditional home position. 

Doyle (4) found that a group of 
pupils that was taught correct finger- 
ing via teacher explanations and 
demonstrations typed a series of 5- 
minute, straight-copy tests at about 
the same rate as did a control group 
of pupils that was not given such in- 
struction. On a test of typewriting 
information, however, the pupils that 
Were taught via explanations and 
demonstrations scored significantly 
higher than did the other group. 
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Conclusions 


As a result of this analysis of some 
30 keyboard teaching studies, it is 
concluded that our present proce- 
dures for teaching the typewriter key- 
board are based on opinions rather 
than on conclusive evidence result- 
ing from scientific experimentation. 
Answers to the problems raised are 
suggested in the research reports, but 
most of the answers are not conclu- 
sive for such reasons as the follow- 
ing: (1) The experimental and con- 
trol groups were small; in one study 
they numbered 15 and 12 respective- 
ly, and in one report the number of 
subjects was not mentioned. (2) The 
experimental and control groups were 
not properly equated. (3) One inves- 
tigator taught both groups of pupils 
(experimental and control) in one 
room during the same class period 
with the result that both groups of 
subjects may have been affected by 
both methods of teaching. (4) Un- 
controlled variable factors, other than 
the one being studied, frequently 
were present. For example, in one 
of the studies of the relative values 
of whole and part learning, the 
whole-method group typed from 
records while the part-method group 
typed from printed copy. (5) The 
differences between the typewriting 
achievements of the experimental and 
control groups frequently were slight 
and no doubt statistically insignifi- 
cant. 

In spite of the fact that proof re- 
garding the relative values of dif- 
ferent keyboard teaching methods is 
not available, there is some agreement 
among typewriting teachers on some 
points: (1) The keyboard can be 
taught and learned in fewer class 
periods than was formerly thought 
possible. An optimum amount of 
time to spend on the initial coverage 
of the keyboard may be four or five 
class periods. (2) The learner should 
be allowed to look at the keyboard 
when first learning new reaches; a 
clear picture of the distance and di- 
rection of each reach helps in the de- 
velopment of touch control. (3) Em- 
phasis is placed on proper stroking 
and fingering techniques, not on the 
production of perfect copies. (4) 
Rapid, fluent stroking movements are 


taught from the beginning; the 
maxim, “Type accurately and speed 
will take care of itself,” is losing sup- 
port. (5) Meaningful copy consisting 
of words, phrases, and sentences is 
preferred to nonsense alphabetic let- 
ters in isolation or in groups. (6) 
The various keys are introduced in a 
“skip-around” order, permitting the 
early writing of sensible context; 
easy strokes and reaches are pre- 
sented before the more difficult ones, 
and easily confused keys (i and e for 
example) are not introduced in the 
same lesson. 

Although the researchers have not 
obtained incontrovertible evidence 
concerning the best procedures for 
teaching the typewriter keyboard, 
they have acquired enough data to en- 
able them to suggest new methods 
and materials that seem to be an im- 
provement over the old. Typewrit- 
ing teachers should study and use 
the research that has already been 
completed in order to improve their 
teaching; they and future research 
workers should build on this body of 
research in an attempt to find still 
more effective teaching procedures. 
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(Continued from page 367) 


actually is taking place or whether 
the instructor discharges his respon- 
sibility by conducting a “buzz” ses- 
sion in which the pupils merely “talk 
about” their experiences. If the lat- 
ter is the case, probably enrollment 
in other subjects would be more 
beneficial. 

(5) Application of a vocational 
skill or knowledge to a_ practical 
work situation is a sound practice in 
learning. The question is whether 
a student will learn more effectively 
by applying his knowledge and skill 
under the supervision of an office or 
store supervisor who is_ primarily 
concerned with getting the work 
done not with teaching or under the 
continuous instruction of a skilled, 
competent teacher at his elbow in a 


well-equipped office laboratory or 
model store. 

(6) Only slight cognizance of the 
transfer of training is recognized 
in school situations. By necessity in 
work experience programs a pupil's 
experiences on the job are usually 
confined to a relatively narrow range 
of activities. It is assumed that the 
experiences he has gained will carry 
over to other similar situations he 
may encounter. Is there reason to 
believe that transfer of training is 
more operative in the office or store 
than in the classroom? 

The value of work experience is 
not questioned. But, rather than 
merely go “along with the crowd” 
let us carefully weigh relative values 
when we establish or operate work 
experience programs. 


THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For the past few years The Journal of Business Education has offered to the leading 
graduating student in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an 





award for scholastic accomplishment. Hundreds of graduating students have been certified 


for the award by their schools. 


Each student has been presented with a certificate 


(84% x 5% inches) and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of Business Education. 
The same offer is being repeated this year. To obtain the honorary subscription for 


ad of t 





highest honor students, h 


her-training departments should write immediately to 





The Journal on official stationery, giving the full name and home address of the student 


and the exact name of the school. 


The certificate of award will be sent to the head of the business teacher-training depart- 
ment for presentation to the selected student at graduation time or to the student at his 


or her home. 


Address communications regarding the award to The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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NEW BUT TRIED 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


Vernon A. Musselman 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


HEN old and tried techniques 

are used, school work is fre- 
quently dull and uninteresting — no 
challenge to the pupils. New but 
tried techniques challenge the pupils 
to participate in activities that are in- 
activities the pupils them- 





teresting 
selves consider worthy of achieve- 
ment. 

What is the principal difference be- 
tween the old and the new? It is 
that of placing the emphasis on pupil 


TECHNIQUES IN 


activity, not on questions and answers 
activities of the pupils’ own choos- 
ing—activities that have meaning and 
interest to pupils—activities centered 





around problem-solving situations. 
A junior high school teacher of 
general business recently remarked, 
“We used to have two classes with 
forty pupils in each class and this 
year we have only one class with 
twelve pupils.” We can rest assured 
that this teacher is using the old and 
tried (in fact worn out) techniques. 
Because her classes are dull and un- 
interesting, the pupils no longer select 
general business as an elective. In 
commenting upon this type of situa- 
tion Harm Harms said, “It is entirely 
possible that you will find a do-or-die, 
book-in-hand, drill-on-facts type of 





TRADITIONAL METHODS 


Subject matter taught is not closely re- 
lated to the pupils’ real needs and inter- 
ests. 


Learning activities are controlled by the 
teacher, or other adults, with little or no 
opportunity to let the pupils participate. 


The pupils themselves receive little or 
no experience in assuming responsibilities 
or in making choices. 


All pupils are given the same contacts 
with the same materials; little provision is 
made for individual differences. 


much dependence upon 
the verbally skillful pu- 


There is too 
textbooks—only 
pils can succeed. 


Learning activities are usually centered 
in the past in the “accumulated” culture; 
little reference to the present or future. 


There is too heavy reliance upon for- 
mal methods, assignments, distinct lesson 
types, printed materials as chief sources; 
learning experiences few and formal. 


Assignments are made by chapters and 
pages; recitations are based on questions 
at the end of the chapter. 


The pupils’ ability to answer questions 
correctly—either orally or in writing form 
the chief evidence of a good preparation. 


Outcomes are fixed, and known in ad- 
vance, required uniformly of all learners, 
centered around the acquisition of facts 
and mastery of subject matter. 


NEW BUT TRIED TECHNIQUES 


Classroom material is related to real 


life situations. 


Pupils participate in the purposing and 
the planning. They prepare lists of “things 
to do” and “things to find out.” 


Student committees have specific respon- 
sibilities. Each pupil makes some contribu- 
tion to every learning situation. 


Activities are broken up into tasks that 
are small enough and simple enough that 
even the slow-learner can see his progress. 


Whenever possible concrete things that 
the pupils can see, feel, and handle are 
used. 


Problem situations and meaningful, in- 
teresting activities constitute the chief 
body of work to be done. 


Visual aids, field trips, speakers, panels, 
dramatizations, and demonstrations are 
used frequently. The students preview 
films, prepare bulletin board exhibits, and 
make the arrangements for speakers and 
field trips. 


Pupils’ aims are stated in terms of defi- 
nite tasks to be done. These tasks must be 
desirable, specific, immediate, and attain- 
able. 


Part or all of the class period is used as 
a work session. The teacher assists the 
pupils as they solve a problem or investi- 
gate a project. 


Students measure their own progress. 
Ability to work with other pupils and will- 
ingness to accept responsibility are con- 
sidered important. 
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“Be not the first by whom the new 
is tried, Nor yet the last to lay the 
old aside." 





teacher with a true-false yardstick 
for evaluating results.”" We might 
add, “and a teacher seated at his desk 
grading papers during the class 
period.” 

Are these new techniques psycho- 
logically sound? This question can 
be answered briefly and positively by 


a look at Dale’s cone of experience?. 


























Cor trived Experiences 
olels--larse factor--clutch in car 


1 / Direct Purposeful Experiences \ 


CONE OF EXPERIENCE 








Verbalism (assignment-recitation, 
questions and answers) appear at the 
top of the cone—the least effective 
Actual experi- 
ences, dramatizations, demonstra- 
tions, and field trips are among the 
best. Teachers who use these new but 
tried techniques recognize in the ac- 
tivities of making arrangements for 
speakers and field trips, and the pre- 
paring of bulletin board exhibits, 
valuable learning experiences for the 
pupils. 

These new but tried techniques in 
teaching general business place the 


method of learning. 


emphasis on: 
Activities! 

Problem Solving Activities! 
Interesting, Meaningful Activities! 
Activities of the Pupils’ Own Choosing! 
al Harm Harms, “Twenty Suggestions For Im- 


proving Teaching in General Business Education,” 
The Balance Sheet, 29: 394 (May, 1°48). 

_ ? Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Methods in Teach- 
tng, 1946, p. 39. 
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REFRESHER COURSES FOR STENOGRAPHERS 


Esther Sandry 


Central Commercial High School 
New York, New York 





“Whether stenographer-grandmothers become a common phenomenon in the 
future or not, it still remains true that as time goes on, more and more women 
will be returning to office work .. .Their enthusiasm for schooling is so great 
that one is almost tempted to feel that education for the middle-aged should be 


more emphasized." 





N article appeared in a news- 

paper not so long ago to the 
effect that as the life-span was 
steadily increasing, it might be a 
common sight in the future to see 
“grandmothers of seventy” blithely 
setting out each morning to their jobs 
as stenographers in business offices. 

Whether | stenographer - grand - 
mothers become a common phenome- 
non in the future or not, it still re- 
mains true that as time goes on, 
more and more women will be return- 
ing to office work. Various reasons 
may be attributed to the influx into 
offices of women who had retired to 
raise families. In some cases, it is 
sheer economic necessity. In others, 
it is the supply of labor-saving de- 
vices which make housework easier, 
and afford the housewife more leisure 
time. Some former stenographers 
are lured back to offices by the in- 
creased employment opportunities in 
the present ‘“‘economic-prosperity” 
market. 

When these women return to in- 
dustry, it is natural for them to seek 
employment in the same field where 
they earned their living before their 
retirement. They find, however, that 
most private business offices prefer 
young women, if they can possibly 
get them. Although private industry 
may possibly be justified in its pre- 
dilection for younger women because 
of their greater photogenic possibil- 
ities, it cannot be argued that their 
stenographic production is necessar- 
ily superior to that of older workers. 

In many cases, the returning 
stenographer has largely retained her 
fundamental stenographic and typing 
skills. It is true that she may have 
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lost some of her former speed. How- 
ever, this speed returns after a period 
of practice has been provided. It 
may be safely said that once a 
thorough knowledge of shorthand and 
typewriting has been obtained, the 
skill will be retained always, provided 
there is periodic practice. 

Older women find no reluctance on 
the part of governmental agencies to 
accept them as stenographers, how- 
ever. On the contrary, never before 
in history has there been such a de- 
mand for stenographers. This de- 
mand may possibly be responsible in 
part for the In-Service courses for 
stenographers that the New York 
State Civil Service Training Division 
has been conducting recently. 


New York State Courses 

The New York State Civil Service 
Department may be setting a prece- 
dent among government agencies in 
providing government workers with 
facilities for in-service training. 

Periodically, the Training Division 
announces to the various govern- 
mental offices the formation of 
courses for employees for the pur- 
pose of up-grading their stenographic 
and typing skills. 

Each supervisor is asked to select 
employees who are interested and 
who may profit from such additional 
training. The courses are given dur- 
ing working hours, from 3:00 to 
5:00 p.m., four days a week, for a 
period of four weeks, totalling 16 
sessions. Only a few employees are 
selected from each office at a time, so 
that the work of the department is 
not seriously curtailed. Employees 
are told that if they are not selected 








for the current course, they may have 
the opportunity of enrolling in the 
subsequent courses. 

These courses appeal primarily to 
two groups of employees. The first 
group is composed of the many 
stenographers who are employed on 
a temporary or provisional basis. 
When they pass the Civil Service 
examinations, administered at set in- 
tervals, by the State Civil Service 
Commission, they will achieve regu- 
lar Civil Service status. For these 
provisional employees, the oppor- 
tunity. to improve their skills is a 
great boon. 

The second group of employees 
who benefit especially from these re- 
fresher courses are those who are in- 
terested in taking promotional exami- 
nations. The courses enable them to 
improve their shorthand-taking 
ability, and thus qualify for promo- 
tion. 

Of course, it is apparent that the 
supervisor of each office loses the 
time of those employees who enroll in 
the refresher courses for two hours 
each day for sixteen sessions. How- 
ever, these supervisors willingly make 
adjustments to permit their employ- 
ees to take the courses because they 
find they result in improved em- 
ployee efficiency. The student-em- 
ployees return to their offices with 
new ideas, short-cuts in operations, 
and higher standards of achievement 
in speed and accuracy of output. 
Since many employees have not had 
an opportunity to attend school for a 
long time, they have an opportunity 
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to become intellectually stimulated. 
They “graduate” from these re- 
fresher courses with new enthusiasm 
for their work and enhanced self- 
confidence. 

When these stenographers and 
typists were learning their skills in 
school, they were aware of the rate 
of speed at which they could take dic- 
tation, and the number of words per 
minute which they could type. Once 
out of school, however, they become 
unaware of their rate of speed. Very 
few dictators have any idea of the 
rate of speed at which they dictate. 
Other dictators dictate so slowly that 
there is very little challenge provided 
to the stenographer to keep up her 
former high speed. 

Very often, the stenographer’s skill 
has deteriorated because she has no 
opportunity to take dictation in the 
particular office where she works, 
or because dictation is 
her very rarely. Government of- 
fices very frequently hire employees 
under the title of stenographer, 
and then proceed to assign her to 
work other than shorthand. Many 
employees are perfectly happy doing 
the other work assigned to them, but 
are somewhat uneasy at the thought 
that the skill, by which they were 
able to get their position, has become 
somewhat rusty. 


given to 


It is therefore the employees, even 
more than the supervisors, who are 
benefited by the opportunity given 
them to re-acquire and improve their 
skills. 

As teacher of several of the courses 
which were conducted at Central 
Commercial High School in New 
York City, the writer has had an 
opportunity to observe the reaction 
of these stenographers, who returned 
to school. Their enthusiasm for 
schooling is so great that one is al- 
most tempted to feel that education 
for the middle-aged should be more 
emphasized. As they are such model 
students, with such a zest for learn- 
ing, it is hard to believe some stu- 
dents (who have told the instructor 
confidentially) were very lackadaisi- 
cal students when they were young. 
lt is evident that the years of discre- 
tion, which these stenographers have 
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attained, have indicated to them the 
value of instruction, 

There is no attempt to achieve 
homogeneity of students other than 
the provision that all students must 
have a knowledge of the basic prin- 
ciples of shorthand, and a knowledge 
of typewriting. These stenographers 
differ in age, in years of experience, 
and in fundamental skills in short- 
hand and typing. They are similar 
only in their enthusiasm for the op- 
portunity given to them to improve 
their skills. 

Since there is such a great varia- 
tion in background, no attempt is 
made to achieve a uniform goal, 
either in dictation speed or in type- 
writing speed. Each student is urged 
merely to improve her ability to take 
shorthand and increase her speed in 
typewriting and in transcription. 


Method of Conducting Refresher Course 

An initial inventory test of type- 
writing and dictation speeds is given 
during the first session. At the last 
or sixteenth session, another typing 
and dictation test is given. Students 
record the speeds at both times, and 
ascertain whether there has been im- 
provement. It is remarkable to note 
that even though the amount varies, 
the employee-students invariably in- 
crease their speed in typing and dic- 
tation-taking. 

As preparation for each day’s dic- 
tation, the instructor places a preview 
in shorthand of the words appearing 
in each day’s dictation. This presents 
an opportunity to review the short- 
hand theory. The short forms and 
contractions are also reviewed dur- 
ing the first week of the course. Since 
two-thirds of the time of each ses- 
sion is devoted to shorthand training, 
there is ample time for dictation of at 
least ten letters or articles, as well 
as for a review of shorthand prin- 
ciples. During the last third of the 
session, students transcribe the dic- 
tation; and then read back from 
their transcripts. There is drill on 
spelling, punctuation, and English 
usage. 

As the ability of students differs so 
greatly, the instructor dictates at 70, 
80, 90, 100 and 110 words a minute 


during each session. Students take 


dictation at the rate which is easiest 
for them, and as the course pro- 
gresses, many students climb into the 
next higher class, as for example, 
from the 70 to the 80 word rate. 

If a student is able to take dicta- 
tion at the rate of 100 words a minute 
by the last session, she receives a 100- 
word a minute Certificate from the 
State Training Division. 


Recommendations for High Schools 

As it is comparatively rare for a 
high school teacher of stenography 
and typewriting to have an oppor- 
tunity to meet such a large group of 
stenographers on the job, it seemed 
a heaven-sent occasion to query these 
workers on the experiences which 
they had. They were asked to list 
the studies which the high schools 
had failed to provide, and which 
would have helped them to greater 
effectiveness in their initial jobs. 
These are their suggestions: (1) 
Practice in the use of the telephone 
for business purposes. (2) Greater 
emphasis on grammar and _ business 
English. (3) Use of all the various 
office machines found in business of- 
fices, such as calculators and book- 


keeping machines, dictating and 
ping g 
transcribing machines, duplicating 


machines, and others. (4) Training 
in the proper method of “meeting the 
and handling interviews. 


, 


public’ 

As the background of these stenog- 
raphers varies widely, it is possible 
that any or all of these four subjects 
may be included in some schools, and 
omitted in others. At any rate, these 
stenographers felt a lack in these 
areas, when they began their business 
careers. 

In view of changing conditions, 
there is an indication that schools 
should make greater efforts than ever 
to provide students with intensive 
stenographic typing training. 
Students should be acquainted with 
the fact that their skills may serve to 
earn their living not only in the im- 
mediate future but at some distant 
time. It is obvious that the greater 
their speed and knowledge is at the 
time of leaving school, the longer it 
will stay with them and serve them 
throughout life. 


and 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Aaron H. Buchwald 
Grace Dodge Vocational High School, New York, New York 


Have you examined your school's accounting system for its extra-curricular 
program? Should you wish to do so, here are recommendations from some of the 
experts in the field which can be used as an evaluative criteria. 


CCOUNTING for extra or co 

curricular financial activities in 
the secondary school presents prob- 
lems that are not inherent in ordinary 
business accounting. For this rea- 
son, a perusal of the findings of edu- 
cational and other writers who have 
had some experience with this type 
of school accounting may prove help- 
ful in evaluating or reorganizing the 
accounting system of your own high 
school. 

The following is a summary of 
such a perusal that the writer made 
before installing the co-curricular ac- 
counting system at the Grace H. 
Dodge Vocational High School, the 
newly organized commercial high 
school in the Borough of the Bronx. 

Should you wish to compare your 

school’s accounting system with the 
recommendations of some of the ex- 
perts in the field, try using the mate- 
rial presented below as evaluative 
criteria. 
1. The principal should be responsi- 
ble for the supervision of all extra- 
curricular activities and their funds, 
but should delegate the maintaining 
and controlling of all of the individ- 
ual activities to a responsible mem- 
ber of the staff, who in turn is re- 
sponsible not only to the principal but 
to the students as well. 

Most educational writers agree on 
the central treasurer plan. The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York’ 
offers one of two suggested plans. 
Under one plan, the board of educa- 
tion appoints both a central treasurer 
and a central controller. The treas- 
urer is in charge of handling all ac- 
tivity receipts and disbursements ; and 
the controller is charged with keep- 
ing a complete central bookkeeping 
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record of all the activities. Under 
the second plan, a central treasurer is 
appointed to handle all funds, and to 
keep records. His work may be sub- 
jected to a “double check” by the ap- 
pointment of a “Chief Faculty Coun- 
selor” who acts as a budget controller, 
and also by the appointment of a fac- 
ulty auditor to make monthly checks 
of financial activities. 

In general, educational writers on 
both this phase of school accounting 
and in the area of school administra- 
tion agree substantially on the simple 
central treasurer plan. 

Fowlkes, Watson, Douglass, and 
Mason agree substantially with the 
central school treasurer plan: 

Fowlkes—The most satisfactory 

plan of organization is one in which 

a faculty member is appointed by 

the principal as central treasurer 

of the extracurricular fund.? 

Watson—The principal should be 

responsible for the supervision of 

all internal financial accounts.* 

—The plan built around the 

idea of a central treasurer is the 
most approved and best business 
practice.* 
Douglass — A plan suggested by 
specialists and employed in a large 
number of secondary schools in- 
volves a (central) school 
treasurer.° 
Fowlkes—Copies of the financial 
statement should be issued to each 
student treasurer, each faculty 
sponsor, and the principal, who in 
turn should make a report periodic- 
ally to the superintendent.® 

Mason—A centralized plan is the 

most practical.’ 

2. The system must provide for ac- 
curacy and comprehensiveness; but 


must also be simple and easy to inter- 
pret. Most authorities in either busi- 
ness or education will agree on this, 
Watson—First and foremosi, a 
good system must provide a com- 
plete and accurate record of each 
transaction.® 
-The  treasurer’s — procedure 
must be simple, easily interpreted, 
and readily audited.® 
Douglass—Forms and accounting 
procedure should be as . . . simple 
as will adequately take care of 








needs.'° 

Mason—The procedure should be 

accurate, comprehensive and easy 

to operate.” 
3. The accounting system must be in 
accord with generally recognized ac- 
counting principles, and generally 
conform with good business practice. 
The following comments are worth 
noting : 

Terry—Further 

needed to point out the necessity 


details are not 


of devising business-like methods 
that will prevent waste of money, 
make certain that funds are used 
as intended, protect the reputa- 
tions of those in authority and 
inspire the confidence of all.” 
Watson—The whole conduct of 
the school’s financial affairs should 
be so business-like that the attitude 
of the merchants of the communi- 
ty as a whole may be one of respect 
for the school.*® 
Douglass—The use of records and 
accounting should be sufficiently 
ample to insure effective and honest 
stewardship of all property and 
funds." 
4. The accounting system must pro- 
vide for an accounting of all moneys 
collected from the students or from 
student affairs, and for the  safe- 
guarding of that money for the stu- 
dents. 
Douglass—No_ principal, teacher, 
or pupil should be placed in the 
position of not being able to ac- 
count for every penny of any 
fund.® 
Watson—The procedure must be 
. readily audiied.’® 
— ... must provide for making 
deposits without delay.’* 
The procedure for disbursement of 
cash must provide for ascertaining 
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the propriety and authenticity of each 
disbursement. Most accountants and 
auditors will agree that the procedure 
must include the following require- 
ments: an invoice, a notation of re- 
ceipt of goods, a sufficient balance 
available to the activity to cover the 
disbursement, a receipt from the 
vendor, and approval of the faculty. 
Bell and Johns’ textbook on audit- 
ing make these points which are 
worth noting: 

Every invoice should bear evi- 
dence of approval as to the receipt 
and satisfactoriness of the goods 
or services, the prices, and the 
mathematical accuracy.?® 

Whenever the size of the busi- 
ness warrants it, . . . the signing 
of checks should be done by a dif- 
ferent person from the one who 
keeps the books.’® 

Ordinarily the checks should be 
prepared by someone other than 
the person who signs them.?° 

—Purchase invoices should always 
be approved by some person as to 
the receipt of the goods, prices, 
and so forth. Invoices should be 
stamped with the date of payment 
or with the number of the voucher 
to which they pertain, so that they 
cannot readily be used a second 
time.?* 

A paid check constitutes an ade- 
quate receipt.” 

Douglass has a contribution on this 
score: 

Forms to be drawn upon the cen- 
tral treasurer, showing the name of 
persons or the company to whom 
. .. payable, the date, the amount, 
the purpose or object of expense, 
the number of the requisition and 
the signature of the local treasur- 
aaa 


5. The accounting procedure should 
provide for statements of financial 
status at regular intervals of the prin 
cipal, to the individual activities, and 
to the student body; and provision 
should be made for regular audits 
by an inde pendent accountant, prefer- 
ably by a Certified Public Account- 
ant. All authorities agree on this 
point. A few comments are listed: 

Terry — Monthly statements 

(should be) rendered by the gen- 

eral treasurer to all organizations 
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showing the status of their ac- 
counts on his books.** 
—Periodical publication of the 
audits of the books of the general 
treasurer .. .* 
Douglass—The principal should in- 
sist upon being able to render a 
statement of such funds once a 
year, and upon having his 
accounts audited.*® 
Fowlkes—Copies of the financial 
statement should be issued each 
student treasurer, each faculty 
sponsor, and the principal who in 
turn should make a report periodi- 
cally to the superintendent.” 


Sampson in a description of her 
internal accounting system procedure 
provides for statements and audits 
every three months ;?* Mason pro- 
vides for annual audits.*° 
6. The system should provide for 
pupil participation because of its edu- 
cational values. The central account- 
ing system of a high school provides 
innumerable opportunities for pro- 
viding students with live business ex- 
perience in handling cash, keeping a 
checkbook, doing bookkeeping and 
clerical work, and handling corre- 
spondence. The school should take 
full advantage of these opportunities. 

Fretwell, Terry, and Watson agree 
on the importance of student partici- 
pation. 

Fretwell 

school to organize these extra-cur- 

ricular finances so that they may 
furnish favorable opportunities for 
the school to practice with satis- 
faction . . . the earning, safe keep- 
ing, and wise spending of money.*° 

Terry—No system of accounting 

can be deemed efficient in the 

school that does not give priority 
to educational values.*? 

Watson — Pupil participation in 

financial accounting should be en- 

couraged because of its educational 


It is the business of the 


value.*? 

—A good system, too, must at 
some place provide for pupil par- 
ticipation so that it may take on the 
aspect of an educational project.** 


7. The system should make a mini- 
mum demand of the time and effort 
upon the various activity sponsors 
and other faculty members con- 
cerned with the supervision and ad- 


ministration of the activity program. 
Many good accounting systems be- 
come bogged down with an excess 
of “red tape.” The avoidance of ex- 
cessive demands for forms and pro- 
cedure is especially important in the 
secondary school because teachers 
are usually overburdened with cleri- 
cal work to begin with. 

Douglass provides this supporting 
comment: 

—As far as possible the use of 

forms, accounting 

procedure should make a minimum 

demand upon the members of the 

staff for a clerical na- 


ture.*4 


records, and 


work of 
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STANDARDS 
(Continued from page 368) 


significant is the fact that only two 
schools report a 10 minute test. Is 
it any wonder that the graduate falls 
down on the usual office take which 
always runs much longer? Spurt- 
speed tests as preparation for an en- 
durance test! 

What kind of material? Both fa- 
miliar and unfamiliar are reported. 
Some use both as a final test. Others 
use only one. Some report only fa- 
miliar matter, even for the end of the 
third semester. 

Without stopping to consider the 
interim tests and standards, let’s see 
what the final “passing requirements” 
are at the end of the fourth semester. 
The range is from 100 to 200 on 
familiar matter, and from 80 to 160 
on unfamiliar matter. Some spread! 
Some optimism ! 

What about transcription stand- 
ard! It is good to note that 39 
schools out of 68 schools have one. 
But one would expect that more 
California schools would have dis- 
covered the near futility of reliance 
on a spurt-speed writing standard as 
evidence of occupational competence. 
Yet it is my guess that its 57 percent 
showing tops the national average. 

The variation in transcription 
standards is great, and the weirdness 
of some of them is even greater. 
Judge for yourself— 

“One-fourth to one-third dictation 
speed—95 percent accuracy.” 

“Letters—O error for A; 1 error 
for B; 2 for a C; 3 for a D and 4 
for an F.” No time limit reported. 

“Ninety-five per cent accuracy.” 
No time limit. 

“25-30 word rate.” No accuracy re- 
quirement mentioned. 

“20-30 word rate.” No accuracy 
requirement mentioned. 

“No transcription class.” There’s a 
good one! 

“98 percent accuracy. Gregg Award 
Rules” “20-35 word rate.” “2/3 of 
typing rate.” “25-40 word rate.” “14 
to 24 typing speed.” 

“Errors 0 to 9” determine grade. 

“No rigid grading scale.” “60- 
100 percent accuracy” on “5 minute 
transcript.” 
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“Readable by students taking dic- 
tation and set up with 75 percent ac- 
curacy.” 

Quite an array of answers of a 
kind that in almost every case leave 
one in the dark on essential points. 
How long a transcription period? Is 
the entire dictation transcribed or 
only the 4 or % or % of it that can 
be got into the transcription period? 


) 


Does “accuracy” mean mailability : 
Or does it mean absolute reproduc- 
tion of dictation? Errors allowed— 
what kind? Does stenographic com- 
petence enter into the final grade? Or 
is that assumed if the student can 
transcribe at say 30 w.p.m. for 5 min- 
utes with a minimum of error, even 
if unmailable? Is it enough that the 
student shall be able to read his tran- 
script, or should the dictator be able 
to make sense out of it? 

What about mailability as a stand- 
ard? And should not a useability 
standard be used? Is all office dic- 
tation restricted to letters to be 
mailed? Doesn’t it include much ma- 
terial the transcription of which is to 
be otherwise used—advertisements, 
pamphlets, notes to associates, re- 
ports, memoranda, speeches, confer- 
ence outlines, form letters, etc? 

But let’s see how many reporting 
schools even take mailability into ac- 
count. Just 10 out of 68 schools. 
Not an impressive showing. Schools 
tempted to adopt the more realistic 
standard of mailability, to say nothing 
of useability, will not be greatly in- 
fluenced in this direction by these 
Statistics. Fine illustration of how 
wrong majority practice can be! 

One school has a mailability re- 
quirement, but no time requirement. 
“Not timed,” it says, thus washing 
out its mailability requirement. 

Another one of the ten with mail- 
ability standard merely says, “mail- 
ability letter basis—98 percent ac- 
curacy required,” which leaves many 
questions unanswered. 

Still another spoils its absolute 
mailability standard by averaging the 
transcription grade with the speed of 
dictation grade to get a final grade. 

Another says merely “mailable- 
minimum.” 

Still another school requires a cer- 
tain number of mailable letters at 
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each of several dictation speeds, but 
timing is not mentioned. How many 
letters must be typed at one sitting is 
not revealed. This school considers 
a letter mailable that “has no more 
than two errors that can be cor- 
rected.” I have mailed many that 
contained more than that. So has 
every office dictator. Why not: 

Anyone who has had wide experi- 
ence with the field covered can make 
a pretty good guess that the facts as 
reported by this California commit- 
tee will hold true for any other area 
in which 68 schools of similar types 
are operating. No similar surveys 
need be made. Moreover, the data 
reported reveal no significant ad- 
vancement over what surveys of 
twenty years ago turned up. 

The Project Committee hints at a 
“more extensive study next year.” 
Does that mean extensive in area? 
Or in studying the current returns in 
an attempt to point out how clearly 
they reveal inadequacies in stand- 
ards for vocational courses? Will 
there be an attempt to show the wide 
gap between classroom standards and 
office standards? Between _ basic 
skills and occupational skills? 

How could a committee of “experts 
in the field of business education” 
present such data without comment- 
ing on their discrepancies, obscuri- 
ties, and obvious inadequacies ? 

Almost nothing in the report sug- 
gests that schools purporting to offer 
sound vocational training for typing 
and stenographic jobs have set their 
sights on occupational competence as 
the objective of their training, and 
developed tests (or used the UBEA 
tests already available) to measure 
results of their training in terms of 
their objective of job competence. 

As a point of attack on a crucial 
problem in the field covered the re- 
port can be most useful. As a “basis 
to help them (schools) evaluate their 
grades objectively” it may be of some 
use, since objective grading may 
have nothing in common with right 
grading. But as an aid in attempts 
to adopt realistic typing and steno- 
graphic standards in terms of occu- 
pational competence it is likely to 
operate in reverse—to encourage 
schools to be content with majority 
practice however bad. 
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BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS COURSES 





“An ever-improving means of keeping producers, vendors, and consumers in 
efficient relationship and on good terms with one another." 





ALF my life has been spent in 
Hestiege teaching, and _ business 
communications have figured largely 
in my work. In my time, I have seen 
two main things happen to business 
communications: (1) courses have 
tended to move from English depart- 
ments to other departments, most 
business administration 
secretarial 


commonly 
but sometimes 
business education, or even journal- 
ism; (2) course offerings have in- 
creased in many institutions from one 
I shall proceed to 


science, 


course to several. 
outline existing courses as I know 


them: 


I. Fundamentals of Business Writing. 
A one or two semester course, usually 
upper division, but sometimes sopho- 
more (2 to 6 hours) 

. Advanced business writing (2 or 3 
hour courses) 

A. Report Writing 

B. Advertising Copy 

C. Sales Writing (or Sales Promo- 
tion, or Selling by Mail) 

D. Public Relations 

E. Writing for Business Publications, 
Editing House Organs, etc. (usually 
offered as Journalism) 

III. Graduate courses 

IV. Extension courses (night school, 
downtown divisions of major univer- 
sities ) 

V. On-the-job business service courses 
(for large firms with much letter 
writing—lIllinois Central Railway, 
ARMCO, etc.) 

VI. Adjunct courses 
A. Vocabulary Building 
B. Reading Skills 
C. History of the Language 
D. Advanced Grammar 


Under (II) are also found other 
more highly specialized letter writing 
courses, such as Collection Letters 
or Claims and Adjustments. Prob- 
ably an extended search of college 
catalogues would reveal still other 
courses which business communica- 
tions could claim, but I believe I have 
named all those found with any con- 
siderable frequency. 
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Cecil B. Williams 


Oklahoma A, & M. College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


The Basic Course 
The basic business writing, or 
communications, course thus far has 
probably involved as much teaching 
time as all the others together. In a 
great many institutions, especially 
the smaller ones, it is the only busi- 
ness communications course offered, 
and it is usually the only multiple- 
section course in large institutions. 
There is still question concerning its 
content. Many teachers dislike to 
include spelling, although they re- 
alize that the coming generation, not 
principally through its own fault, 
probably spells worse than any gen- 
eration of American college students 
to date. More latitude is allowed in 
grammar and punctuation today than 
formerly, but teachers are still faced 
with the fact that most students come 
to college with practices below even 
liberal standards. The principles and 
the psychology of business communi- 
cation are important parts of the 
course content, and there must be 
practice in the form of the letter, and 
even more in business problem solu- 
tion. The basic course has a big job 
to do; the exact course content must 
be adjusted to the local situation and 
even to the particular class. 


Advanced Undergraduate Work 


Space will not permit comment in 
detail on the various advanced under- 
graduate courses. They all appear to 
justify themselves when offered by 
qualified instructors where the de- 
mand warrants. Report Writing and 
Advertising Copy have long been 
recognized as important courses; 


Sales Promotion and Public Rela- 
tions Letters have become very lively 
fields in recent years. 
Graduate Work 
I have named enough 
communications courses for an un- 
dergraduate minor—supposing all, or 
most, of them to be offered in a given 
institution with enough frequency 
for one student to take all or most 
of them. I may be overly-conserva- 
tive, but I still regard Business Com- 
munications as a minor, rather than 
a major, college subject, although I 
believe that large institutions may 
well accord it separate departmental 
status. I hold, too, that minor sub- 
jects are not as a rule suitable for 
I am not enthusi- 


business 


graduate study. 
astic about a rapid growth of gradu- 
ate work in business communications. 
Some of the larger institutions 
may well approve theses in the field, 
especially such projects as a survey 
of materials available for courses, the 
history of an important business 
magazine, business communications 
course trends in American colleges 
and universities, or views of busi- 
nessmen on qualifications and train- 
ing for business writers. Such a 
thesis could take the form of an ex- 
tensive report instead of the more 
conventional monograph with bibli- 
ography and numerous footnotes. 
Few students could be found who 
would in this field do satisfactory 
thesis work on the scope of the doc- 
torate. Since business communica- 
tions is an important small area of 
specialization (the national American 
Business Writing Association con- 
vention attracts only a small room 
full of delegates) rather than a large 
one, a good deal can be said for hav- 
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ing the advanced degree conferred in 


Business Education, Business Ad- 
ministration, or Education, rather 


than Business Communications, even 
when the thesis is clearly a business 
communications study. I cannot now 
conceive of enough justifiable gradu- 
ate courses in business communica- 
tions to fill doctoral requirements. 


Extension and On-the-job Courses 

College extension courses of busi- 
ness communications in the large 
cities should cater to the adult stu- 
dent who usually has a position in 
which he can make immediate appli- 
cation of what he learns. This sub- 
ject has an advantage over most 
others in the communications field in 
the readiness with which theory and 
practice can be brought together. | 
know of no other communications 
area in which there is such cheerful 


cooperation between advocate and 
practitioner. 
No-credit, on-the-job — courses 


should be offered to business groups, 
wherever qualified instructors can 
find the time and energy to meet the 
classes. For three years I helped my- 
self and at least some of my students 
through such an arrangement with 
the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago. 
I can imagine business communica- 
tions instructors who might be suc- 
cessful in a campus classroom who 
would not be quite up to meeting 
groups of business people in the 
field; but I suspect that most in- 
structors who could not go out from 
their classrooms and make good with 
the people who are actually writing 
the letters are not doing much for 
campus students either. 

I am all in favor of being realistic 
in teaching business communications : 
business letters exist to get business 
jobs done, and the best letters, ob- 
viously, are the ones which get best 
results. Business folk are in general 
pretty alert; we can learn from them 
while we are teaching them. Schools 
should feel complimented when they 
ask for courses, and should try very 
hard to deserve the compliment. 


Adjunct Courses 


The courses I have labeled “ad- 
junct” may or may not be offered as 
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Business Communications. At De 
Paul University College of Com- 
merce I formerly offered a communi- 
cations course in Vocabulary Build- 
ing and Reading Skills. E. J. Kil- 
duff’s Vocabulary Building course at 
New York University is famous. 
History of the Language and Ad- 
vanced Grammar are English De- 
partment offerings, but when well 
taught are very desirable electives for 
business writers. 


Cultural Affiliations 

Related to adjunct courses is the 
question of the general cultural affili- 
ations of communications. [| admit 
that as a long-time literature teacher 
and a somewhat successful creative 
writing teacher I may be prejudiced, 
but I believe that part of the Busi- 
ness Communications teacher’s  re- 
sponsibility is to see that his students 
are not too narrow in their outlook. 
A good writer is usually a respon- 
sive and understanding person. He 
becomes successful the way a_ pine 
tree grows—by being tall enough for 
his head to reach the light of the sun. 

I suspect that a good course in 
Shakespeare will help students’ busi- 
ness writing about as much as any 
one course they could take. They 
will need imagination, and Shake- 
speare had it, king-size. They can 
Franklin, Lincoln, 
like 


Anderson, 


learn too from 


Emerson, and modern writers 
Robert Frost, Maxwell 
and Willa Cather. I 
American literature 
too, also contemporary literature, and, 
for the more talented and aspiring, 
creative writing. 

In such courses a lot depends on 
the teacher, to be sure, but the law 
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recommend 


survey courses 





of averages will work favorably for 
most of our students. Interest in 
music, painting, and architecture are 
all to the good too, though perhaps 
not quite so closely related to !\usi- 
ness Communications as to literaiure, 
I consider it significant that the only 
two really rich men I have known 
personally were both lovers of |iter- 
ature, and one of them was inuch 
given to quoting poetry. 


Technical Literature 

Perhaps [I should add a word, lest 
[ be thought too dreamy-eyed, on the 
importance of the teacher’s keeping 
in close touch with the technical lit- 
erature of his field and of his urging 
his students to do likewise. It is im- 
portant to such journals as 
Printers’ Ink, Advertising Age, and 
the Reporter of Direct Mail Adver- 
tising, and the special educational 


read 


publications of the field, such as the 
Journal of Business Education and 
the ABWal Bulletin. 


Progress and Prospect 
communications courses 
are advancing, then, to meet grow- 
ing needs and widening recognition 
of them. They are changed consider- 
ably from the stilted, perfunctory 
letters and the poorly 
hard-to-understand reports of a cen- 
tury, or even a generation, ago. Prog- 
ress has been for the most part along 
sound lines; the business communi- 
cations teacher can be proud of his 
vocation at the same time that he 
continues to try to make it an ever- 
improving means of keeping produc- 


Business 


organized, 


ers, venders, and consumers in efh- 
cient relationship and on good terms 
with one another. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is such a question; and on the last page you'll find an interesting answer by 
Mrs. B. Royer, Edison Technical School, Seattle, Washington. 


Do you find word-division rules 
too complicated to teach? 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Helen Oye 


Nebraska State Teachers College 
Kearney, Nebraska 





This article reviews the many ways in which an alert teacher of business 
education is able to develop good public relations for his department and his 


school. 


Miss Oye wrote this while still in school; it is to be hoped that she will find 


it possible to practice her suggestions. 





“Do you know my teacher ?” little 
Johnny asked his mother. 

“No, I don’t,” replied his mother, 
“why?” 

“Well,” Johnny said, “I don’t see 
how you can both bring me up if 
you don’t even know each other.’”! 

The preceding conversation is just 
another incident showing the impor- 
tance of the teacher to his students. 
To most students and their parents, 
the teacher is the school. It has been 
said that teachers are collectively the 
greatest public relations force in the 
educational world. It is of prime im- 
portance, then, that every teacher do 
his very best in promoting good pub- 


lic relations for his school and for 
his department. 
Of great consequence is the 


teacher’s relationship with his pupils. 
lf he favorably impresses his  stu- 
dents with his friendly manner, his 
intelligence, co-operation, and help- 
fulness, it will not be long before 
people in the community begin to 
hear about him. Usually, if the pu- 
pils like their teacher, the parents will 
like him too, and will be willing to 
support the school. It is the duty of 
the teacher to try to get to know his 
pupils’ parents. The larger the school, 
the more difficult will be this task, 
but it is necessary that the teacher 
show interest in his pupils whenever 
he does meet their parents and talk 
with them. 


Publicity for Entire School 
In high schools each teacher will 
find it necessary that he boost his 


1 Bulletin of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, Partners in Education, p. 12. 
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own department. All teachers must 
remember, though, that the welfare 
of the entire school should come be- 
fore the good of one department. 
With this in mind it is for the entire 
school staff to build good public rela- 
tions. Benjamin Fine, Educational 
Editor of the New York Times, has 
said that only as the schools are un- 
derstood by the community will they 
be supported. If each teacher takes 
it upon himself to publicize his own 
department while working for the 
good of the whole school, the public 
will soon be well informed of the 
school’s activities and willing to sup- 


port it When necessary. 


Departmental Publicity 

The business education teacher in 
a high school has many ways in which 
to publicize his department besides 
the important method of handing to 
the newspaper interesting items about 
class happenings. In these items there 
is nothing wrong with informing the 
public how many members of the 
football squad are from the com- 
merce department or the names of 
honor students who come from that 
department. [na news item it is well 
to use names if at all possible, for 


their use makes the item more in- 
teresting to parents. 
In some classes what must be 


taught is just a matter of following a 
set plan. In other courses, such as 
secretarial training or office practice, 
some variations can be planned by 
the teacher. Courses such as these 
should include projects and instruc- 
skills needed for the com- 


munity. This will show the business- 


tion in 


men that the school is interested in 
doing its part in preparing future em- 
ployees. If such is the case, the em- 
ployers are more likely to allow stu- 
dents to visit their plants or offices 
and they may even allow them to do 
part time work. There is, of course, 
no better way for a student to Jearn 
to do office work than through actual 
experience. Students sent out to 
work, however, must be made to rea- 
lize that their actions will reflect upon 


their school. 


Surveys 

To help teachers and pupils to 
know just what employers want of 
their workers, surveys are very valu- 
able. There are many types of sur- 
veys, but only a few of those that 
might be most informative and _ best 
for school publicity will be mentioned 


here. Students do the questioning 
and, by so doing, represent their 
school in various business offices. 


Here again the school shows that it 1s 
genuinely interested in knowing what 
the public wants so that it may do 
more to meet its needs. 

Publication of the findings of these 
surveys will let other patrons of the 
school besides the businessmen know 
what students are doing. A survey 
to find out which office machines are 
used on various jobs and what skills 
are needed in most positions is a pos- 
sibility, or an analysis of available 
jobs and their requirements might be 
of great value. The survey of office 
machines could be used as a guide in 
the purchase of such equipment if a 
unit teaching their operation were to 
be added to some class. 

A list of employment standards 
could be devised from a question- 
naire sent to businessmen asking for 
a report of their likes and dislikes in 
workers. Finding out by the survey 
method what employers ask during 
interviews and how they wish appli- 
cants to act during the interview 
should be most helpful to students 
soon to be applying for jobs. Asking 
other schools for suggestions is an 
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excellent way to better the depart- 
ment. Use great courtesy in all sur- 
veys and never ask for unreasonable 
favors. These surveys show how 
class projects can be used as a suc- 
cessful means of building good public 
relations. 


Work of Former Students 

Former students’ work is an excel- 
lent public relations possibility. Keep 
in touch with these people; let them 
know the school is interested in them. 
Find out what they have accom- 
plished and what they are doing and 
let the public know of their accom- 
plishments through items in the local 
paper or through the school paper. 

The school newspaper is an excel- 
lent medium for good public rela- 
tions. If the paper is truly represen- 
tative of the entire school, does not 
cater to one department or another, 
and gives the community a true pic- 
ture of the whole school, it is good 
publicity. Bad publicity results when 
only stories and items from one or 
two departments are carried. In 
schools where the paper is mimeo- 
graphed the commerce department is 
usually in charge of the printing. 
Content of the paper is of primary 
importance, but a clear, easy-to-read 
paper will more favorably impress 
the patrons of the school than will a 
poorly printed one. A good paper of 
this kind will build good public rela- 
tions for the school and for the com- 
merce department. 


Exhibits 

In Dowagiac (Michigan) High 
School an office machines exhibit and 
clinic was held recently. The office 
training class and their instructor 
were in charge of most of the details 
and planning. All students in the 
department helped with the work. 
Several members of the class acted as 
guides for the visitors. While the 
primary purpose of the exhibit was to 
acquaint business students and local 
townspeople with the latest in office 
equipment, it was also an excellent 
way to get people into the school. It 
was possible to show them what stu- 
dents of the school had done in 
classes by displaying their work on 
bulletin beards. In addition, students 
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Dowagiac (Michigan) High School Office Machines Exhibit and Clinic. 


had the opportunity to learn a great 
deal from the organization and plan- 
ning of such a project. 


Mimeographed Material 

Letters of invitation to special 
events, posters and handbills for class 
plays, and other printing jobs offer 
the commerce department a chance to 
show its skill. Such work should be 
well done so that the school will be 
well represented. These letters and 
posters could easily serve as class 
work beside helping to advertise the 
school. 

A chapter of the Future Business 
Leaders of America in the school 
would put the business department on 
a par with other vocational depart- 
ments, such as the Future Farmers 
of America, Future Homemakers of 
America, and Future Teachers of 
America. Through this organization 
much could be learned about what 
other schools all over the country are 
doing in the field. Affiliation with 
a group of this kind is good publicity 
for any school. 

There are other ways that the 
school can be publicized, of course, 
but these are suggestions for the 
business education department. Good 
publicity will help the department get 
better equipment, more adequate cur- 
ricula, and more desirable jobs for 


graduates. Good publicity wil! help 
the school in the same way. All 
media of publicity may have a nega- 
tive effect, however, and could cause 
the school much harm. The public 
relations program of the school needs 
organization, careful planning, and 
constant work. The _ responsibility 
for the creation of a good program 
is the responsibility of every teacher 
and every other member of the school 
staff. A good public relations pro- 
gram that is well organized, backed 
by the entire staff, and one that truly 
represents the entire system is a val- 
uable asset of any school. 
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THE BUSINESS PROF VIEWS A PARADOX 


My neighbor is rearing his Johnny in ways 
Haphazard and simply terrific. 
My Jimmy is brought up according to 
Hoyle, 
Each phase of his life scientific. 


Annoyingly, though while his Johnny is 
rugged 
And stout as a Viking of old, 
My Jimmy’s allergic to twenty-nine foods 
And is often in bed with a cold! 
—Grace V. Watkins 
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THE SHORTHAND OF THE FUTURE 


The following article has been taken from the Svensk Stenograftidning 
(Swedish Stenographic News). The editorial staff has printed this article not to 
indicate any approval or disapproval of the evidences presented. We are not 
sufficiently acquainted with Mr. Ehlin's shorthand system to evaluate it. However, 
the idea that we should work toward a shorthand system which can be used 
with little adaptation for taking dictation in any language is a good one. 


article. 


HORTHAND systems were in- 

vented as early as at the begin- 
ning of our Era, and of these the 
so-called Tironian notes were used 
for several centuries. As this sys- 
tem was very difficult to learn, there 
were only very few who knew it, 
and so it gradually fell into oblivion. 
Towards the end of the Middle 
Ages interest in and the need of 
shorthand revived again, first in 
England, where the first shorthand 
systems of modern times appeared 
during the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Soon they tried to use these systems 
in other countries with other lan- 
guages, but as this was rather diffi- 
cult, they soon tried to create origi- 
nal systems, especially adapted for 
the several languages, and thus we 
have got English, French, German, 
Italian shorthand systems and ‘so on. 
From a universal point of view 
shorthand is therefore now in the 
same stage as ordinary writing was 
2000 years ago. 

Several countries, e.g. Switzer- 
land, Belgium and Finland, have 
two or three national languages. 
Consequently a shorthandwriter there 
must be able to take down with the 
same ease what is said in public de- 
bates in the different languages. At 
the conferences and congresses, so 
common nowadays, the shorthand- 
writers must be able to take down 
what is said in still more languages, 
and this is also the case in the offices 
of the big international firms. Now 
there is also some talk about a Euro- 
pean union with a parliament, and 
there the shorthand-writers will per- 
haps be put to still severer tests in 
this respect. Can one, under such 
circumstances, be satisfied with short- 
hand systems which are adapted only 
for one special language, and which 
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inasmuch as this article does indicate some reasons why this should be possible 
we feel that our readers will want to become acquainted with the thesis of this 


can hardly be used for other lan- 
guages? It seems inevitable there- 
fore that the inventors of shorthand 
systems should now concentrate upon 
working out shorthand systems 
which, as far as possible, will be as 
easily adaptable to different lan- 
guages as the ordinary writing now 
used in the West. 

But is it possible to produce a 
shorthand system of that kind? Most 
shorthand-writers will surely reply in 
the negative. We do not, however, 
share that view. That it is possible 
to reach such an aim we can perhaps 
show best by describing the path 
which Erik Ehlin, the inventor of a 
Swedish shorthand system and form- 
er headmaster, has followed when 
working out his system for interna- 
tional shorthand. 


Writing Vowels 

As modern shorthand, like ordi- 
nary writing, is an alphabetical writ- 
ing, Ehlin saw that the first problem 
was to find a sufficient number of 
adaptable symbols, which could be 
used equally well for all the western 
languages. After he had made a 
first outline of his system, he tried to 
adapt it to texts from all the west- 
ern languages. 

After some changes in the choice 
of symbols etc., he repeated the at- 
tempts, until he could establish the 
principles for the choice of the sym- 
bols. Thus he found that the Ger- 
man usage of writing the vowels and 
vowel-combinations symbolically was 
impossible of application, as in that 
way he could hardly get acceptable 
symbols for more than twelve vowel- 
combinations, whereas certain lan- 
guages require symbols for a great 
many more sounds of that sort. And 
he found the English way of indi- 
cating vowels by circles and half- 


circles (Gregg) or by points and 
strokes, placed quite independently 
beside other signs (Pitman), still 
more unsatisfactory. 

Thus a literal notation of vowels 
was necessary, and Ehlin decided to 
use upward-written symbols for these 
sounds. To make the writing reli- 
able and legible, he used signs of the 
same form for only two vowels, and 
distinguished these from each other 
by giving them a different width. His 
vowel-symbols may, however, be 
lengthened upwards shortened 
without a change of meaning, and 
thereby his shorthand is more bound 
to the line than are other systems. 
Of course, Ehlin’s vowel-symbols can 
be joined together, but with such a 
combination of two or three vowels 
the writing would take up too much 
space. After some pondering, he at 
last found a symbol adaptable to 
these vowel-combinations in the wave 
line, which could be given different 
directions, bending and width. By 
making use of these various forms 
of the wave line, he found symbols 
for all the combinations that, in or- 
dinary writing, are noted by two con- 
secutive vowel-symbols, altogether no 
less than 36. A third vowel could 
be added without any difficulty. 

Therewith he had solved the ap- 
parently most difficult problem in the 
way of producing an international 
shorthand. Experience has shown 
that this solution is both readily 
adaptable and reliable. 


or 


Writing Consonants 

The downstrokes are retained for 
indicating the consonants. For the 
consonants Ehlin also laid down the 
principle that every type should, as 
far as possible, appear only in two 
sizes, and that the point as a symbol 
should be used as little as possible, 
as it is apt to look like a circle in- 
stead of a point in the case of quick 
writing and thus may be likely to lead 
to confusion. However, it proved 
impossible consistently to apply the 
principle of only 2 sizes for the dif- 
ferent types of symbols, as the avail- 
able symbol material was insufficient. 
So he was obliged to use a few sym- 
bols of a third size, i.e. small sym- 
bols. Ehlin succeeded in reducing 
considerably the risk of confusion 
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due to this by giving some simple, 
general, reliable and easily applicable 
rules for symbolic representation of 
the corresponding sounds. In _ the 
same way Ehlin succeeded in finding 
symbols for combinations of conso- 
nants. 
tules of 


By means of these simple 
symbolic representation 
i*hlin arrives at short and easy ways 
of indicating no less than about 1,- 
400 different combinations of cons- 
To lessen the risk of confu- 
sion when using the consonant sym- 


onants. 


bols whose upper part turns to the 
right, he allowed these signs to be 
up- 


written horizontally well 


right. 


as as 


Forming Prefixes and Suffixes 

Now remained the problem of find- 
ing suitable symbols for prefixes and 
suffixes. Investigation showed that 
most Western languages have no less 
than 20 prefixes, common to the dif- 
ferent languages, and each of these 
could be given the same symbol in 
all these languages. Other prefixes 
are fairly similar in the different 
languages, and in such cases the same 
Thus it 
only remained to indicate by special 


symbols could also be used. 


symbols such prefixes as were pe- 
culiar to a particular language, unless 
these prefixes could more suitably be 
written in full. 

The difficulties were greater as re- 
suffixes. 
however, differ in the various lan- 


gards Several suffixes, 
guages only in spelling, and many of 
them are so short and easy to write, 
thanks to the above mentioned sym- 
bolic 


that special symbols for them are 


indication of various sounds, 


unnecessary in Ehlin’s so 


that they can more suitably be written 
out. 
As Ehlin 


gives some general rules, and some 


system, 


regards abbreviations, 


words, e.g. the most used negatives, 
have the same indication in most lan- 


guages. 
Finally remains the question 
whether an international shorthand 


system should be orthographic or 
phonetic. On this point, too, most 
shorthand probably 
agreed that an orthographic short- 
hand system is an impossibility on 
account of the lack of symbols. Ehlin, 
however, has shown ‘that even the 


writers are 
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English language, with its unsys- 
tematic spelling, can be written or- 
thographically without lengthening 
the stenographic form. Of course, 
a shorthand writer must be able quite 
automatically to spell the language he 
is writing down in shorthand. To 
write phonetically under these cir- 
cumstances calls for an extra mental 
effort, both when taking down what 
is spoken and when transcribing it. 

The of 
language also makes phonetic writing 
A Swedish 
system, 


numerous dialects every 


most inconvenient. in- 


ventor of a shorthand 
Colonel Melin, also declared that it 
was “‘the greatest blunder of his life”’ 
that he made his shorthand system 
phonetic. Investigations have also 
proved that phonetic shorthand writ- 
ing in school affects the pupils’ abil- 
ity to spell correctly, while ortho- 
graphic shorthand is a considerable 
help to a correct spelling, especially 
for young pupils. For this reason 
it seems evident that an international 
should the 
same spelling as is officially accepted 


shorthand system use 


for ordinary writing. 
Tests of Usefulness 

Ehlin does not claim to have solved 
the problem of attaining an interna- 
tional He has 
shown, however, that it is possible 
to make a shorthand system as adapt- 
able to every language as is ordinary 
writing. The efficacy of his system 
in practical tests has proved _ this. 
That the theory of Ehlin’s system is 
apparent 


shorthand system. 


comparatively simple is 
from, among other things, the fact 
that it has been possible to restrict 
the textbook on its application to the 


English language—with a full expo- 
s toad S 


sition of its theory as well as the 
requisite exercises in the application 
of the different ki 
texts—to sixteen pages. 

It is illustrative of the simplicity 
of Ehlin’s system, too, that classes of 


rules in ids of 


pupils of the ages of twelve to thir- 
teen e.g. at the Stockholm 
Secondary Commercial School, learn 


years, 


Ehlin’s shorthand every year with- 
out any noteworthy difficulty. The 
generic rules for symbolic represen- 
tation seem to facilitate the learning, 
as the symbolizations make the writ- 
ing of many signs unnecessary. 

As the adaptation of 
Ichlin’s system to foreign languages, 


regards 


reference can also be made to an in- 
vestigation of the German words that 
begin with ‘‘w” and occur each at 
least five times among 100,000 words 
of running text. 

In writing a German running text 
of 100,000 the 


writer encounters in the above-men- 


words shorthand 
tioned words 107 percent more of the 
mentioned obstacles in Deutsche 
Kurzschrift, 128 percent more ob- 
stacles in Stolze-Schrey’s system and 
180 percent more obstacles in Melin’s 
system than in Ehlin’s system. 

Unfortunately this investigation 
covers too small a stock of words, but 
very likely a more comprehensive in- 
vestigation would give the same re- 
sult in the case of both German and 
other occidental languages, since the 
differences in the constructions of the 
systems are so great that such an in- 
vestigation could hardly lead to any 
other result. However, Ehlin’s sys- 
tem seems to afford evidence of the 
possibility of arriving at an interna- 
tional shorthand system. 





PURCHASING A 


Here are some tips if you are buying a 
tape recorder: 

1. Consult your school audio-visual di- 
rector for assistance. If no director is 
available, ask someone with a basic knowl- 
edge of mechanics and electronics to help. 

2. Know your dealer. Select someone 
who has the ability to show you how to 
operate your machine properly. Be sure he 
has a repair service and a stock of basic 
parts for the machine you consider buying. 

3. Use the machine for a day or two 
before you accept delivery. 

4. Look for simplicity. The fewer con- 
trols and parts the better for a non-pro- 
fessional. A record player, radio, or a 


TAPE RECORDER 


PA system increases the cost, weight, and 
ease of operation. All controls should be 
plainly marked. One two-position switch 
(record—play), and one three-position 
switch (forward—stop—reverse), together 
with the necessary volume and tone con- 
trols and power switch are all that is 
needed. 

5. Choose your speed. Come to a deci- 
sion between 334” speed or 734” speed. 
The 334” speed produces about the same 
as a good small radio. It will not improve 
with better quality speakers, amplifiers, 
or external speakers, for the basic limita- 
tion is the speed itself. Both are satisfac- 
tory within their limitations. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL 


REPUTATION 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


4B." 4B 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


The South’s Most Modern and Beautiful 
Secretarial College 


Spend the Winter in the City of Sunshine 
Write for Catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES 


1609 Ninth Street, North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E, R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 








BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machines Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 


DRAUGHON'S 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Jackson, Mississippi 


E. C. Hatton, President 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
fered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 











BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 


tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
Catalog on Request 
Granite Building 


“uw 3 Sixth Avenue & Wood Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 


Reporting. 
O. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 





“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice”’ 
® 
The ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, Pa 





D 


Meee outa. © 
SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Accounting, Secretarial Courses 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 105,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F. TULL, President 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 





GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN 





HARTNETT COLLEGE 
8 
All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 





TESTED 
BUSINESS 5 
Zaalried for Better Jobe 
TRAINING <n 1363 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 





STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Also, Short Business Courses. 

Catalogue on request 
Cc. C. Steed, President 





Established in 1890 





CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 








HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


A ting, Busi Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Okiahoma 











Col. of Accountancy 


STRAYE Col. of Sec'y Training 


Acc. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D.C. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 





TEACHING DEBIT AND CREDIT 


The most fundamental of the ac- 
counting techniques is that of debit 
and credit: the recording of increases 
and decreases of assets, liabilities, 
and capital as the result of business 
transactions. Because of its basic 
importance it is necessary to teach 
it at the very beginning of the course. 
There are three methods of doing 
this in current use: 

(1) The equation method, by 
which the effects of transactions are 
demonstrated as increasing and de- 
creasing the terms of the equation: 
Assets = Liabilities + Capital. 

(2) The balance-sheet method, 
whereby the effects of business trans- 
actions are shown as increasing and 
decreasing the items in the - balance 
sheet. 

(3) The account method, accord- 
ing to which the transactions are 
shown as increasing and decreasing 
the balances of accounts. 

Objections to the Equation and 
Balance-Sheet Methods 

When the equation method or the 
balance-sheet method is used, it is 
necessary after the introductory 
demonstration to show how the in- 
creases and decreases are recorded 
as debits and credits in accounts; so 
that, in effect, after either of the 
other two methods is followed, the 
account method is taught after all. 

The writer has found by experi- 
ence that students usually find it 
difficult to translate the increases 
and decreases in the terms of the 
equation or items in the balance sheet 
into debits and credits in accounts. 
Why not, therefore, by-pass the equa- 
tion and the balance sheet and teach 
the recording of transactions in the 
accounts? In fact, debit and credit 
is essentially a matter of debiting and 
crediting accounts. 

The equation method came into 
vogue as part of the attempt to make 
accounting a science. Basing the 
principle of debit and credit on a 
mathematical formula gave it the ap- 
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pearance of being an immutable truth, 
whereas it is but a convention that 
may be changed by the accountants. 
It is more scientific to give a truth- 
ful presentation by showing debit and 
credit to be the conventional pro- 
cedure that it is than to have it appear 
to be what it is not. 

The _balance-sheet 
the balance sheet the ultimate goal of 
accounting and emphasizes the now 
outmoded “increase in net worth” 
concept of income. From the con- 
temporary point of view the primary 
objective of accounting is the deter- 
mination of net income which is 
achieved by the process of “match- 
ing costs with revenues,” thus bring- 
ing the income statement to the fore. 


method makes 


The Account Method 

The teaching of debit and credit 
by means of accounts is simple and 
direct. The course starts with a- 
discussion of how every business re- 
quires assets with which to operate. 
The assets must come from some- 
where. They come from two possible 
sources: (1) owners, and (2) cred- 
itors. The amount of the assets con- 
tributed by the owners, measured in 
dollars, is known as the capital of the 
business. The dollar amounts of the 
assets contributed by the creditors is 
called the liabilities because the busi- 
ness is liable to the creditors for the 
amount of their contributions. 

Next, the student is shown the 
form of the account, with the ex- 
planation that it has two sides because 
on one are recorded the increases 
and on the other the decreases of the 
item for which the account was es- 
tablished. He is further told that the 
left-hand side is called the debit side 
and the right-hand side the credit 
side. 

The technique of debit and credit 
is then demonstrated by the use of 
eight common types of transactions. 
The first is that in which the owner 
contributes an asset to the business. 


It is explained that when an asset 
comes into the business, thus increas- 
ing the asset, that fact is recorded 
on the debit side of the appropriate 
asset account. Completing the ree. 
ord of the owner’s contribution, it js 
explained that there is a contra, or 
contrasting record, of the source of 
the asset and that this is a credit, 
The source in this case being the 
owner, an account with his capital 
is credited. 

The second type of transaction is 
that of the acquisition of an asset 
by contribution of a creditor, such as 
the purchase of an asset on credit, 
In this transaction the source of the 
asset is a creditor; therefore, a liabil- 
ity account with him is credited. The 
third type is the acquisition of an 
asset in exchange for another asset, 
the asset surrendered being cash. 
Since the Cash account is debited 
when cash is received, the payment 
of cash obviously must be recorded 
by a credit in the Cash account. 

The fourth type of transaction is 
the liquidation of a liability by sur- 
rendering an asset; while the fifth is 
the liquidation of a liability by the 
creation of another form of liability. 

The sixth type is the earning of 
revenue and the seventh the incurring 
of expenses. It is shown that the 
earning of revenue increases the 
capital, while the incurring of ex- 
penses decreases it. Therefore, the 
revenue and expense accounts are 
treated as subdivisions of the Capital 
account and, following the rules for 
debiting and crediting that account, 
earnings appear as credits in the 
revenue accounts and expenses as 
debits in the expense accounts. The 
eighth, and last, of the types of 
transactions is that of withdrawals 
by the owner which, because they 
represent decreases in capital, are 
debited to a Drawing account, an- 
other subdivision of the Capital 
account. 

An important review question is: 
Why is an asset account debited 
when an asset comes into the busi- 
ness? The answer, of course, is that 
this is a convention which was 
adopted several centuries ago in Italy 
and which accountants have followed 
ever since. 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 





FEDERAL BUSINESS EDUCATION SERVICE DISCONTINUED 


Announcement has been made that 
3s of May 19, 1952, the business ed- 
yeation branch of the Office of Edu- 
cation has been discontinued, and its 
functions are to be carried on other- 
wise. B. Frank Kyker, Chief of the 
Business Education Service, is retir- 
ing, and the other members of the 
service are being transferred appar- 
ently with the idea in mind that they 
shall do essentially the same kind of 
work as they did in the Business Ed- 
ucation Service. 

The Guidance and Personnel Ser- 
vice is being completely eliminated 
but apparently all other services of 


FEDERAL AID FOR D. 


The continuance of any funds 
from the Federal Government for 
distributive education is in grave 
doubt. The House Committee 
Appropriations voted to cut all funds 
for distributive education; if the 
Senate does the same thing, all funds 
for distributive education will be 
dropped and state programs will be 
entirely on their own. 

This is all the more surprising be- 
cause funds for vocational training 
in agriculture, home economics, and 
trade and industry is being continued. 
Just what the politics are behind this 
is not entirely clear. Is the Amer- 
can Vocational Association respon- 
ible? Are the other forms of voca- 
tional education ganging up on dis- 
iributive education in the hope that 
ty eliminating one phase, the other 
phases can retain their appropria- 
tions? It must be realized that al- 
though office training is one of the 
most effective ways of securing initial 
jobs for beginners excepting in an 
indirect way no funds are available 
ior this important type of job train- 
ing. 

Last year, after much discussion, 
funds for distributive education were 
ut in half. This has seriously 
jeopardized distributive education 
programs in many states. If the 
lunds are completely eliminated, 


on 
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the Vocational Education Division 
are being left intact. However, Mr. 
Gregory, Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, is being as- 
signed to other services. 

A ruling that is of importance to 
business education is that as of July 
1, 1952, no funds provided under the 
Smith-Hughes Act may be made 
available for office skills. 

Whether a service for office train- 
ing will be set up in some form or 
other and whether a separate division 


for distributive education will be 


provided in the future is not certain. 


E. BEING DROPPED 
there will be serious repercussions in 
business education. 

There are two sides to every ques- 
tion and a good argument could be 
put up for the elimination of all 
funds for vocational education from 
the Federal Government although it 
seems rank discrimination to elimi- 
nate funds for just one branch of it. 
The unfortunate thing is that the ac- 
tion is sporadic and arbitrary. If the 
people in distributive education could 
know clearly in advance what the 
situation is going to be for a period 
ahead, they could plan appropriately. 
If, for example, it were known that 
all funds for vocational education 
were to be eliminated in a period of 
ten years with a ten per cent reduc- 
tion each year, appropriate action 
could be taken. As it is, with the 
constant uncertainty that faces any 
kind of program of this type, defi- 
nite planning and organized work is 
not possible. 

The statement has reportedly been 
made that “Under the present con- 
ditions the Federal Government 
should not be called upon to provide 
for funds for such things as training 
Christmas extras, waitresses and 
hostesses, soda fountain clerks, and 
memorial stone salesmen.” That’s 
one opinion. Actually, there is no 
time in the year when the opportunity 


for worthwhile training is greater 
than the Christmas season. The 
filthy conditions and sloppy service 
that one gets at many soda fountains 
surely begs for training—it is in 
sharp contrast to the very excellent 
service given in those few stores 
which have participated in the dis- 
tributive program. The 
Congressman who made this com- 
ment could not have found a better 
illustration of the social, hygienic, 
and economic values of distributive 
training. 

Some isolated forms of agricultural 
training could be ridiculed; children 
in home economics classes are some- 
times taught to boil water—a most 
ridiculous Federal 
money unless one finds out the “why” 
of it. 

It seems that 
business teachers in general and dis- 
tributive education people in particu- 
lar are not able to sell their own pro- 
grams. Maybe it isn’t better sales- 
manship but better politics that is 
needed. 


education 


way to spend 
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SECRETARY SAWYER COMMENTS 
ON CLERICAL WORKER SHORTAGE 


Charles Sawyer, U. S. Secretary 
of Commerce, made the statement re- 
cently that “the current shortage of 
skilled office workers in the U. S. 
has become a matter of serious con- 
cern throughout the business com- 
munity.” 

“Many 
he said, “may be passing up good 
secretaries among workers.” 
He added that businessmen “may also 
be using good secretarial talent to 
perform office tasks that could be 
done by those with lesser skill.” 

Emphasizing the point that private 
industry should utilize the skills of 
older office workers, he said, “I urge 
business firms to cooperate more 
fully with the business schools in the 
country which are meeting resistance 
in their efforts to train and place high 
caliber older workers.” 

The Commerce Secretary made his 
comments after discussing the clerical 
worker shortage with the Chairman 
of the National Secretaries Week 
Council, C. King Woodbridge, Presi- 
dent of Dictaphone Corp. (see p. 
395). 
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Progressive instructors who 
have standardized on 
EraserStik 7099 and 7099B 
as the modern and better 
method of erasing... . 
will be happy to meet 
two new members of the 
EraserStik family... .. 
7077 and 7077B (with 
brush). 

These new, blue-pol- 
ished beauties are ideal 
for keeping carbon copies 
clean. They whisk away 
carbon smudges and clean 
pencil marks like magic. 

As a teacher, you know 
that executives do not 
appreciate having to read 
a smudged and “tree” 
marked carbon copy. 
EraserStik is the last word 
in all-around typing clean- 
liness and efficiency. It's 
important that you plant 
the EraserStik habit in 
your students before they 
enter the business world. 


Before recommending 
that your Supply De- 
partment order 7077 
and 7077B, we suggest 
that you send for sev- 
eral samples to use for 
instruction and demon- 
stration in your class- 
room. Piease write on 
your school letterhead. 


FABER: 


MPANY INC 


pencil CO 
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EDUCATORS POLLED ON 


ADVERTISING 


by C. H. Sandage 


University of Illinois 
Urbana, IIlinois 


Educators are advertisers in many re- 
spects. They have something to sell but 
usually their sales appeals are directed to 
groups rather than to individuals. Teach- 
ers use the spoken word as the usual me- 
dium for presenting the sales message, but 
the printed word is also used extensively. 
Like all good advertisers, teachers have 
strong convictions concerning the merits of 
what they have to sell. As in commercial 
advertising this sometimes leads to over- 
zealousness and occasional exaggeration on 
the part of the educators. 

Educators, like professional advertisers, 
pride themselves on knowing the qualities 
and characteristics of both their subject 
matter and their market—the student. 
Also, like advertisers, they are too often 
willing to express opinions and give advice 
on subjects outside their specialties. Since 
advertising holds a prominent place in our 
everyday living, educators, particularly in 
the social sciences and humanities make 
frequent reference to it in their teaching. 
The character of such references can have 
significant influence on the present and 
future thinking of students. It is, there- 
fore, quite legitimate to inquire into the 
attitudes which educators have toward 
advertising, since such attitudes will natur- 
ally influence the kind of comments made 
about advertising in the classroom. 

To avoid speculation of the kind of at- 
titude educators have toward advertising 
and generalization from personal experi- 
ences, a rather detailed survey was made 
among high school and college teachers to 
let them speak for themselves on this sub- 
ject. 

A two-page questionnaire was mailed to 
one high school in each county in Illinois 
and to eighty colleges and universities in 
the United States. The questionnaires 
were directed primarily to teachers of his- 
tory, business subjects, social sciences, 
English, and political science in the high 
schools. A total of 277 questionnaires 
were returned—100 from 57 high schools 
and 177 from 54 colleges (68 from teach- 
ers of marketing or advertising in colleges 
and 109 from teachers of other subjects). 


Social and Economic Aspect of 
Advertising 

The first question on the questionnaire 
used in this study consisted of a list of 
ten statements dealing with certain social 
and economic characteristics of advertis- 
ing. Respondents were asked to check each 
statement in terms of whether they be- 
lieved it to be true or false. Many of the 
statements could not be considered as all 
true or all false. Where respondents took 
the trouble to write in some qualifying 
comment, such answers were tabulated un- 


der the label “qualified” rather tian tru 
or false. The statements were: 

1. Advertising is an economic waste. 

2. Advertising increases the price oi 
goods to the consumer. 

3. Advertising increases the cos! of pro- 


ducing and distributing goods. 

4, Advertising develops frustration by 
causing people to want things they cannot 
afford. 

5. Advertising helps the consumer to buy 
more intelligently. 

6. Advertising hastens the acceptance of 
new products by consumers. 

7. Advertising is a lower-cost method of 
selling than personal salesman. 

8. Advertising is essential to the 
distribution of 

9. Advertising serves as an effective and 
reliable guide to consumers in their buy- 


Mass 


exe ods. 


ing. 
10. Advertising is beneficial to society as 
a whole. 


Four of the ten statements were general 
ly unfavorable and six generally favorable 
to advertising. It is interesting and reveal- 
ing to compare answers by each of the 
four groups of persons surveyed. A com- 
parison of answers are shown in Table | 








TABLE |! 
Percent Percent 
Favorable Unfavorabli 
0 to 


Advertising Advertising 


Group 





Marketing and Advertising 


IRIAN 5 coik. o-oo sah 4 e.0'8's 81% 14% 
Other College Teachers.... 67 31 
High School Teachers.... 71 39 
FROUSEWIVES 2 cece ccce, ae 44 








It is obvious that the attitudes of teacli- 
ers of marketing and advertising toward 
the social and economic values of adver- 
tising are more favorable than are the at- 
titudes of other teachers or housewives. 
This may be the result of bias or of great- 
er understanding of advertising. 

Group differences in attitudes were ver) 
marked in some cases. Thus the response 
to the statement “advertising increases the 
price of goods to consumers” showed that 
only 10 per cent of the teachers of adver- 
tising thought this was true. Thirty-seven 
per cent of other college teachers and well 
over one-half (60 per cent) of both high 
school teachers and housewives believed 
this to be true. 

Three-fourths of the advertising teachers, 
two-thirds of the housewives, and slight 
more than one-half of other college and 
high school teachers believed that adver- 
tising helps consumers to buy more intel- 
ligently than would be the case without 
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sing. Since many professional ad- 


adver! 
yertisiig men and women believe that aids 
fo buying constitute a fundamental virtue 
of advertising, this relatively high accept- 
ance ©. that concept should be encouraging. 
On the other hand fewer than one-half of 
any group reported belief that “advertising 
eerver as an effective and reliable guide 
to consumers in their buying.” Many quali- 
fed their answers to the statement, ques- 
fonine the element of “reliable guide.” 
An appraisal of the over-all! attitude to- 
ward the social and economic values of 
advertising is perhaps best measured by 
the response to the statement that “adver- 


is beneficial to society as a whole.” 
9 per cent of the teachers of advertis- 
uestioned the validity of that state- 
ment. The least favorable response was 
given by teachers of other college subjects, 
but only one-fifth (20 per cent) of that 
eroup thought the statement was false, and 
13 per cent qualified their answer. 


tising 
Only 


ing q 


Specific Problems in D. E. 


The social and economic aspects of ad- 
yertising constituted only one part of the 
questionnaire used in this study. Other 
questions dealt more directly with specific 
aspects of advertising practice. Respond- 
ents were asked to indicate on a four 
value rating scale the percentage of all 
advertising they believed to be essentially 
truthful. Answers given to this question, 
as shown in Table II, are very interesting. 


TABLE I! 


HOW TEACHERS RATED TRUTHFULNESS 
OF ALL ADVERTISING 








Per Cent Answering 








Mktg. 

and Other High 
Per Cent of Adv. College School 
Advertising Teach- Teach- Teach- House- 
Truthful ers ers ers wives 
Over 75% 56% 29% 17% 16% 
50% 35 34 46 48 
25% 7 25 28 30 
Under 25% = ? 8 6 








College teachers gave advertising a bet- 
ter truth rating than did either high school 
teachers or housewives. This may result 
from a tendency for college teachers, par- 
ticularly those teaching marketing and ad- 
vertising subjects, to define truth some- 
what as defined by the Federal Trade 
Commission. However, on this question the 
attitude of lay consumers is probably much 
more important than that of teachers. The 
attitudes of consumers, and perhaps of 
students, toward truth in advertising prob- 
ably are influenced more by advertisements 
themselves than by teachers. It would seem 
teasonable to conclude that if you want 
more people to believe most advertising is 
essentially truthful, the best way to ac- 
complish that is to write copy that is not 
only technically truthful, but also morally 
50. 

To make a further check on attitudes 
toward general advertising practice, teach- 
ets were asked whether they believed ad- 
vertising should be taken off the radio. 

Housewives were again less favorably 
disposed toward advertising than was true 
of teachers. 

Is it generally possible to sell a more 
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TABLE II! 


ATTITUDES TOWARD QUESTION 
OF BANNING RADIO ADVERTISING 














Per Cent Answering 

Mktg 
Should Adv. and Other High 
Be Taken Adi College School 
Off the Teach- Teach- Teach- Honuse- 
Radio ers ers ers wives 
Yes 4% 15% 8% 30% 
No 87 63 73 57 
Not sure 7 22 18 13 








or less worthless product through the use 
of advertising? 

Teachers assign less power to advertis- 
ing than do housewives, but all groups 
apparently believe advertising is a very 
potent selling force. Teachers of adver- 
tising had less faith in the ability of ad- 
vertising to sell worthless products than 
was true of any other group. Housewives 
had greatest faith with 79 per cent answer- 
ing yes to this question. All groups, how- 
ever, were free with the qualifying com- 
ments that such products could be sold 
once, but that even with powerful adver- 
tising repeat sales would be practically nil. 

A highly significant question was the 
one which dealt with preference for ad- 
vertised brands. The question read: In 
your own purchases do you prefer adver- 
tised brands? 

Marketing and advertising teachers in- 
dicated the highest preference with 84 per 
cent stating that in their own purchases 
they preferred advertised brands. Teachers 
of other college subjects showed least 
preference, but two-thirds (66 per cent) 


of them would choose advertised brands. 
The comparable figure for housewives 
was 73 per cent and for high school 
teachers, 77 per cent. 

Do you believe that advertising can be 
used effectively in “selling” ideas such as 
safety, democracy, free enterprise, com- 
munity planning, and school consolidation ? 

Teachers almost universally believe that 
advertising can and should be used effec- 
tively to sell ideas. It would seem that the 
fine work of the Advertising Council would 
have nothing but praise from the teaching 
profession. 

Do you believe that advertising has im- 
portant attributes of a social science or 
that it is merely a technique? 

This question seemed to be loaded by 
associating the word merely with tech- 
nique. Even with this possible bias, 29% 
of the teachers of marketing and adver- 
tising and 51% of the teachers of other 
college subjects indicated they believed ad- 
vertising was merely a technique. If adver- 
tising serves to spark our economic ac- 
tivity; influence people in their choice of 
goods, services and ideas; increase our 
total national product; reduce accidents; 
influence our way of life; and assist people 
in better consumption; then surely it has 
important attributes of a science. 
Advertising must not fall to the level of a 
mere technique unless we are willing to 
discard any emphasis on knowing why we 
practice our art in a particular way or in 
influences our 


social 


knowing how advertising 
economy. 

We must teach advertising rather than 
advertisements only. 








full view of the whole class. 
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FOR EASIER TEACHING AND FASTER LEARNING 
USE A KARLO DEMONSTRATION STAND 


THE KARLO TYPEWRITER DEMONSTRATION STAND was de- 
signed to meet the demand for just the right audio-visual training 
equipment for the modern typewriting class. With it, the teacher 
can easily and conveniently demonstrate the correct techniques in 


The KARLO stand is quickly adjustable to heights 
of from 35 to 48 inches. Its three legs prevent 
“wobbling” and it rides on free rolling casters for 
easy moving and turning. Sturdy and attractive, 
the Karlo has an all-metal base and hard wood 
top. It takes up no more floor space than the 
dimensions of the machine it supports. Send cou- 
pon today for full details. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
34 lonia Ave. S. W. 
Pes ses ee es SF SSS VC SSS SS SSS Se SS eee eee 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send me additional information on all avail- 
able models of the Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
stration Stand. 


NAME .. 
ADDRESS 


ee eeeee 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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FILM GUIDE FOR 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 





VISUAL AIDS IN GENERAL BUSINESS, CONSUMER EDUCATION, AND TYPING 


WORLD TRADE FOR BETTER LIVING (two 
reels, 16 mm. sound, black and white). 


Your economics, economic geography 
and general business class will find that 
this film answers many basic questions 
about international trade, such as: How 
does world trade affect the standard of 
living of all nations? Why must nations 
exchange goods? How is the exchange 
carried on? What barriers are there to 
international trade and why do they exist? 

This film may be purchased from En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, Illinois for $85, or it may be rented 
from your local library. 


WHAT IS YOUR SHOPPING SCORE? 
(35 mm, sound filmstrip, 64 frames). 
This film deals with answers to ques- 

tions about what to buy and how to buy. 
It shows that what is economical for one 
family may be extravagant for another. 
The problems in shopping for. five types 
of households are dramatized by a career 
girl, a bride, a young mother, a mother 
of teen-age daughters and an older home- 
maker. The content of this film makes 
it suitable for use with high school and 
college students and with adults. 

This strip is designed to fit into the 
series of Consumer Education filmstrips 
produced by the Household Finance Cor- 
portation. That series was reviewed in this 
column in January, 1952. Any of the 
series, including “What is Your Shopping 
Score?” may be obtained on free loan by 
writing to: Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chica- 
go 11, Illinois. 


BETTER TYPING... At Your Finger 
Tips! (one reel, 16 mm. black and 
white, sound motion picture. Running 
time 30 minutes). 


This film was produced for Smith-Co- 
rona Typewriters by Caravel Films, Inc., 
and features Norman Saksvig, former 
world champion typist, who demonstrates 





Norman Saksvig in New Typing Film 


correct typing techniques. It is available, 
free of charge, from Educational Divi- 
sion, L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., Syracuse 1, New York. 


FILMSTRIPS IN GUIDANCE AND ADVERTISING 


DISCOVERING YOUR REAL INTERESTS 

(35 mm. silent). 

This filmstrip may help students in ca- 
reer selection. It may also be used to 
good advantage in guiding students into 
extra-curricular activities and _— special 
courses. It makes the Kuder Preference 
Record (vocational) a more valuable tool 
for teachers and counselors as it contains 
explanations of ten fields of interest con- 
sidered in the Kuder, including: Outdoor, 
Literary, Clerical, Scientific, Computa- 
tional, Social Service, Mechanical, Persua- 
sive, Artistic, and Musical. Though all 
areas are important in the makeup of an 
individual student, business teachers and 
students will be much concerned about 
the areas which relate directly to the busi- 
ness subjects. The fifty frames of infor- 
mation and five of quiz and review may 
be purchased from Science Research As- 
sociates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago. 
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MECHANIZED SELLING (35 mm). 


Designed to point up the role of adver- 
tising in selling this filmstrip presents ad- 
vertising as a tool of business which can 
perform the preliminary sales steps. In 
sixty-two captioned frames, the place of 
advertising in selling is presented. The 
filmstrip shows how advertising performs 
the first three steps of any selling opera- 
tion: 1. making the contact ... 2. rousing 
interest 3. creating preference for a 
particular product. These points are fol- 
lowed by an explanation of the task of the 
salesman in closing the order. 

This filmstrip is suitable for use with 
high school and college courses in sales- 
manship and general business courses and 
college courses in business administration 
and advertising. There is a 16-inch record 
operating at 33 1/3 rpm which is available 
with the strip. One side of the record is 
intended to be used with a manually-oper- 
ated projector and the reverse side oper- 


ates on an inaudible sound deyice which 
causes the strip to change to «ach new 
frame‘ automatically. Both side. contain 
the same script which is an expanded ver- 
sion of the frame captions. In addition, 
a mimeographed script is availasie for q 


verbal presentation. The filmsti:) (with 
record) is priced at $10, while <ie silent 
filmstrip may be purchased for 35. The 


filmstrip may be purchased from Me. 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Text-'‘ilm De- 
partment, 330 West 42 Street, New York, 


NEW VISUAL AIDS IN BOOKK:EPING 


The overhead projector has been a visual 
aids machine much favored by teachers 
of distributive education because good 
materials are available for that field. When 
other business teachers used the overhead 
projector it was necessary for them to 
prepare their own materials, often at great 
expense. Now, for the first time, prepared 
transparencies are available for use in 
bookkeeping classes. The Vu-Graph Book- 
keeping Visual Aid Kit is produced by 
Charles Beseler Company in collaboration 
with South-Western Publishing Company. 
The kit contains twelve packets of trans- 
parencies, eight single transparencies and 
an instruction sheet. The materials may 
be shown in an illuminated room on a 7- 
inch or 10-inch transparency projector, 

Each of the twelve packets in the kit 
contains two or more transparencies ar- 
ranged in sequence to present, in step-by- 
step form, the standard procedures in 
bookkeeping practice. Each packet is de- 
signed to illustrate one phase of the book- 
keeping cycle, for instance: Packet 1, 
Recording the Opening Entry; Packet 2, 
Purchases Journal; Packet 3, Posting All 
Credit Items in the Opening Entry ; Packet 
4, Journalizing; Packet 5, Journalizing 
Current Entries, Packet 6, Proving Cash 
and Balancing the Cash Account; Packet 
7, Preparing a Trial Balance; Packet 8, 
Preparing a Six-Column Work Sheet for 
a Service-Type Business; Packet 9, Pre- 
paring a Profit and Loss_ Statement; 
Packet 10, Preparing a Balance Sheet; 
Packet 11, Closing the Ledger; Packet 
12, Preparing a Ten-Column Work Sheet 
for a Merchandising Business. 

The single Transparencies are: 1. Sales 
Journal; 2. Purchases Journal; 3. Cash 
Receipts Journal; 4. Cash Payments Jour- 
nal; 5. Combined Cash Journal; 6. Ac- 
count with Balance Column; 7. Columnar 
General Journal, and 8. “T” Accounts and 
Journal Instruction Sheet. 

Other bookkeeping forms such as the 
two-column journal and the ten-column 
journal and the ten-column work sheet are 
included in the kit and may be used to re- 
lieve the teacher the task of re- 
peatedly drawing these forms on the black- 
board. The transparencies may be written 
on time after time using a special crayon 
or ink and erasing with a damp cloth. 


from 


It would seem that the use of this Book- 
keeping Visual Aid Kit is limited only 
by the imagination of the teacher using it. 
For further information about the Ktt 
(Price $29.95) or an overhead projector, 
write: Charles Beseler Company, 60 Bad- 
ger Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 





A reader requests a number of sentences 
related to some particular field of business 
or industry which she can use to demon- 
strate the basic principles of business writ- 
ing. The following 10 units have been 
selected from the shipping industry. These 
sentences demonstrate the grammatical and 
psychological aspects of business writing 
and may be analyzed with profit in a class 
discussion. The key which follows calls 
the reader’s attention to the crucial area in 
sach sentence. 


Presenting Ideas More Effectively 


Rewrite each of the following sentences 
or sentence elements to improve (a) clar- 
ity; (b) adaptability to the reader in mind, 
mood, and interest; (c) literacy; (d) ef- 
fectiveness in securing attention, interest, 
desire or action; (e) freshness of view, 
originality, sincerity, and general charac- 
ter; ({) unity, emphasis, coherence, and 
interest; (g) conciseness, completeness, 
and correctness; (h) effectiveness of dic- 
tion, including consideration, appropriate- 
ness, vitality, variety, concreteness and 
specificity of vocabulary. 

1. Our line has the shortest route to St. 
Louis and can get there quicker. We get 
many other clientele from the Binghamton- 
Cortlandt area, beside. 

2, We have received your esteemed favor 
of the 18th ult. in which you claim that 
16 baby chicks were decapitated by one of 
our freight handlers, and contents are duly 
noted. Frankly, we regard this claim with 
great skepticism, for if, perchance, you 
thought the matter over carefully and gave 
it due consideration you, too, would come 
to the conclusion that there must be a bug 
in it. 

3. Short hauls being our specialty. If you 
had only appraised us of this matter earlier 
we could of put some practicable investi- 
gator on the deal. 

4. Frankly, we cannot see a single sensible 
reason why you should have given this 
shipment to a truck carrier, however, there 
are less shipments available all the time 
for the three competing truckers and they 
undoubtaly sold you there bill of goods. 
Our agent, Mr. Pierre Sistent, considers 
you a littlke—well difficult to approach—but 
we beg you to see him now as a favor to 
us. Incidentally you should be benefitted 
to. 

5. To clarify the rate, let me state the situ- 
ation in very simple terms and in a way 
which you can understand. Our shipper 
told the manufacturer that he misunder- 
stood his question which is the start of 
the controversy. The question was one of 
interpreting it. If a claim was made, it 
must be made within five days, but since 
this claim was made after two days, it 
cannot be allowed. Now, this should be 
clear. As to the Virginia shipment, please 
be advised that we picked up this ship- 
ment at Cape Charles which we picked up 
at Norfolk. 
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6. Dear Mr. Bane: 
Merry Xmas and Happy New Year! 
Now for business . . 

7. Neither the sales manager nor the pro- 


duction manager was informed, however, 
there was important notices on the Bulletin 
Board. 
8. How very sorry we are that your order 
was later than expected. It aggravates us 
to have a late delivery no end. Neither 
the traffic manager nor any assistants was 
informed of this until Saturday night 
which is why neither the clerks involved 
nor their supervisor were available. The 
reason for all of this is because we work 
a forty-five hour week. We do have night 
men and week-end agents but each of 
them spend their time catching up on rou- 
tine matters. You certainly must have 
suffered great loss of time and patience 
and you can blame it on us, I suppose, 
nevertheless we are sorry too. In your 
future loss over this, please remember one 
thing we are sorry too. 
9. When the train leaped the tracks and 
crashed into the valley destroying half the 
village of Bratonville, the nails of the crate 
were loosened. 
10. Dear Sir: 

As the midget said to the undertaker, 

make mine a short bier, ha! 

Speaking of beer, we specialize in ship- 

ping anything from beer to silk stock- 

ings; and we would like to get some 

of your ladies’s garment trucking. 


Key to “Presenting Ideas More 
Effectively" 


1. Quicker should be more quickly; adv. 
not adj. needed. Many other clientele is 
bad idiom; better would be much of our 
or many of our customers/shippers. Beside 
should be besides. 

2. Esteemed favor of the 18th ult. quite 
obsolete. Last element of first sentence 
lacks coherence and unity. Psychology 
very bad in second sentence, especially 
skepticism. Perchance and bug improper 
level of diction. Thought and gave might 
be better in past perfect tense as had 
thought and had given. Come would be 
better in the present perfect tense. 

3. Short hauls, etc., lacks predicate; being 
should be are. Appratsed should be ap- 
prised. Could of should be could have. 
Practicable should be practical, if anything, 
but meaning still not clear. On the deal 
is inappropriate. 

4. Entire sentence very from the 
psychological point of view. After the 
word carrier, a semicolon or period is 
needed. Fewer, not less, shipments. Un- 
doubtaly should be undoubtedly. There 
should be their. Mr. Pierre Sistent will 
find an uncertain reception on his next 


poor 


call if his opinion of the shipper is so 
unceremoniously aired. We beg is obso- 
lete. As a favor to us not properly adapted 
from the you point of view. Benefitted 
should be benefited. To should be too. 

5. The first sentence is quite insulting. In 
Our shipper, etc., the pronouns he, his and 
which lack definite antecedents and the 
entire meaning is vague. /¢ in the next 
sentence is also vague and the question 
might better be one of interpretation. The 
use of tense in the sentence “If a claim 
is quite inconsistent. Ob- 


was made 
viously the writer in this sentence fails to 
state everything in his mind, and the reader 
is bewildered by a contradiction. Please 
be advised is quite obsolete and therefore 
incorrect. Advised means to give advice, 
not to inform. The picking up at Cape 
Charles and Norfolk is all a little baffling. 
6. Good will letters generally warrant a 
letter all their own. Certainly, a Merry 
Christmas can be worked into the letter in 
a smoother way than this. 

7. Neither... nor... is singular if both 
elements of the correlative are singular 
and this correct usage may be contrasted 
with other use of the correlative below. 
In the second element notices is the sub- 
ject and comes after the predicate; being 
plural the predicate must be were. A semi- 
colon should follow the word informed 
since a new independent clause follows. 

8. The approach and tone in this letter is 
over negative. Aggravates should not be 


applied to a person’s feelings; disturbs 
might be the best word here. No end 
dangles awkwardly. Neither...nor... 


in this instance combines two elements one 
of which is singular and one plural. The 
number of the subject element nearest the 
predicate decides the number of the verb; 
hence the predicate must be were informed. 
Which lacks a specific antecedent. Which 
is why is also poor. Which is a pro- 
noun and is linked by the verb is to an 
adverbial clause. It must be linked to a 
noun or noun equivalent or an adjective 
or adjective equivalent ; which is the reason 
would be better. Neither... nor... is 
again mixed here, but this time the singu- 
lar subject element is nearer the predicate. 
The predicate should be was not were. The 
reason is because should be the reason ts 
that. Each spend should be each spends. 
Their time should be his time. Each is 
singular. Not blame it on us but blame us 
for it. The negative is labored. J suppose 
is weakening to the sentence effectiveness. 
Semicolon needed before nevertheless since 
a new independent clause begins and 
nevertheless is not a conjunction. The 
phrase in your future loss crowns the awk- 
ward psychology. 

9. The emphasis in this sentence is wrong. 
An idea of great consequence is subordi- 
nated to a relatively unimportant idea. 

10. When a joke or flippant remark is em- 
ployed at the beginning of a letter, it must 
tie in neatly and appropriately with the 
subject of that letter. This joke is ob- 
viously in bad taste. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT ? ? 





In discussing International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation educational activities, 
Thomas J. Watson, chairman of the board, 
recently stated that during 1951 the com- 
pany brought in 3,181 executives of its 
customer organizations to IBM customer 
administrative classes to study the appli- 
cation of IBM machines to accounting, sta- 
tistical and managerial functions. They 
were included in a total of 54,457 individ- 
uals enrolled under the IBM Department 
of Education, along with 13,956 IBM em- 
ployees and 37,320 customers’ employees 
trained in branch offices to operate IBM 
machines. 

+ + + 

In a recent statement, Thomas ]. Wat- 
son, chairman of the board of International 
Business Machines Corporation, pointed out 
that the purchaser of 100 shares of IBM 
stock in 1914 who exercised subsequent 
rights would have paid $6,364 for 153.33 
shares which today would have grown 
through stock dividends and split-ups to a 
total of 2,894.14 shares with a market value 
of $546,992 and would have received cash 
dividends of $153,404, a total of $700,396, 
compared with his investment -of $6,364, 
Mr. Watson concluded. 

+e 

The average investment behind every 
job in American industry has been esti- 
mated as $8,000. 

++ + 

Americans now pay more in taxes than 
they do for their annual food bill, accord- 
ing to the Grocery Manufacturers Assn. 
of America. In 1940 the nation spent 
$17,100,000,000 for food and paid $12,700,- 
000,000 in taxes. But in 1950 the food bill 
stood at $52,500,000,000 while taxes were 
approximately $57,000,000,000. 

+ + + 
by-products of a manufacturing 
often turned to good—and 
amazing—uses. Those from steel-making 
are used in the production of benzine, 
nylon, sulphur drugs, fertilizers, plastics, 
aspirin, saccharine, aviation gasoline, clean- 
ing fluids, dyes, D.D.T., synthetic rubber, 
disinfectant soaps, synthetic flavors, moth 
balls, shoe polish, perfumes, explosives and 
synthetic vitamins. 
+ + + 

It takes an average of seven years of 
research to bring a new textile product to 
market. Textiles are finished in so many 
colors that the exact number has never 
been determined; it is probably between 
10,000 and 15,000. 

+ + + 

Despite toll revenue of $22,000,000 and 
a Congressional appropriation of $21,000,- 
000, the Panama Canal runs approximately 
$14,000,000 in the red every year. Inter- 
est on capital outlay of $530,000,000 ex- 
plains the deficit. 

- t9-->- 

One out of every eight dollars of the 
country’s total personal net savings is now 
going into private employee pension funds, 
according to Investors Diversified Services. 


The 


process are 
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The first in a series of “learn by doing” 
workshop courses sponsored by the Feder- 
ation of Women Shareholders was held in 
New York City a short time ago. 

>> > 


According to the Department of Com- 
merce the number of business firms in oper- 
ation rose 24% from 1945 to 1951, com- 
pared with a 10% increase in population 
for the same period. Entrance and dis- 
continuance rates were about in balance in 
1950 in contrast to 1945 when new busi- 
nesses outnumbered discontinuances 2 to 1. 
In spite of more business discontinuances 
than entrances, the Far West still led the 
nation in new businesses in 1950. 

++ + 

The U. S. Budget for 1953 is recom- 
mended as a textbook of facts and figures 
leading to better understanding of the 
people, the problems, and the challenges 
United States. Your library 
should have it. It is sold bv the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for $5.75.  Briefer 
summaries should also be available upon 


facing the 


request. 
+ + + 
Families thirty years ago had the equiva- 
lent of four and one-half months of fu- 
ture spending put away in long-term sav- 
ings. Now they have the equivalent of 
eleven months’ spending. 


++ + 


The American Federation of 
opening a campaign to halt the scheduling 
of “Industry-Education Days,” and other 
practices which it alleges constitute domi- 
nation and dictation by private agencies and 
business interests. Mavbe the AFL doesn’t 
realize that “Industry” means both man- 
agement and labor to many people. 

+ + + 

Teachers should ask more questions be- 
ginning with “why,” and fewer with 
“What.” “Why” questions encourage chil- 
dren to prove their statements. 

+ + + 

At the 1952 meeting of school adminis- 
trators in St. Louis, the Council for Edu- 
cational Travel suggested standards for 
granting credit for travel. 

1. Such activity should be called travel- 
study with a minimum unit of time. (Sug- 
gestion—not less than a week.) 

2. Travel-study must be carefully planned 
in advance and evaluated when completed. 
Credit should be given only when it can 
be proved that such travel-study gave in- 
sights and values not possible in other 
types of in-service or college courses. 

3. Travel-study may be within a small 
or a large area. 

4. Travel-study credit should he used to 
meet requirements for license renewal, con- 
tract renewal, or to qualify for salary in- 
crements. 

It is predicted that these or similar stand- 
ards would be widely approved by schools 
and colleges within five years. 


Labor is 


power. 








The average American consumes 13 per 
cent more food today than he did 10 years 


ago. 


+ + + 
Fifty years ago one person on a farm 
could produce enough only for hirmself and 
7 other people. Today, the farmer pro. 
duces enough for himself and 14 others, 
+ + + 
The Atomic Energy Commission has de- 


veloped 372 patents since 1949 and is mak. 


ing them available to industry royalty-free, 
+ + + 
The average hourly scale of union wages 


in the building industry is $2.46. 


In 1944 a B29 weighed 70 tons and had 
an engine power up to 8800 horsepower, 
Today, the comparable plane weighs 180 
tons and has engine power up to 54,000 
horsepower. 

-~ + + 

An average of 2,500,000 persons receive 
old age assistance from Federal, State and 
local sources. Monthly checks average 
about $45 a person. 

+ 

Present industrial production in the 
United States is 225 per cent above that 
of 1938; that of the United Kingdom, 150 
per cent; the Western Zone of Germany, 
96 per cent; and Japan, 77 per cent. 

+ 

Take-home pay for a married man earn- 
ing $25,000 now nets him $18,000 after 
taxes which is only $9,700 in 1939 dollars, 

+ + + 

A three hundred thousand dollar income 

yields only $38,000 in 1939 purchasing 


How to Make 
INYISIe8 Le 
Erasures 















With a few feather-light 
strokes, a Rush FybRglass 
Eraser removes the last 
trace of an incorrect char- 
acter — makes it easy for 
you to erase and still keep 
your typing clean and pro- 
fessional-looking. 
Colorful plastic holder 
uses long-life propel-repel 
refills. It must satisfy you 
—or your money back. 


RUSH- 


=f YBRGLASS 
ERASER 


Order from your Dealer 
or send 50¢ and 
name of dealer to 




















The Eraser Co., Inc. 
104 S. State St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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PICTURES IN THE NEWS 


(See pages 389, 396 and 398 for news items) 





U. S. Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer discusses the present national shortage of 
skilled office workers with Mary H. Barrett, President of the National Secretaries Associa- 
tion, and C. King Woodbridge, President of Dictaphone Corp. and Chairman of the 
National Secretaries Week Council. The council set June |-7 as National Secretaries Week. 
(See pages 389 and 398). 









Left to right, with Their Citations from the Westchester County Business Teachers 
Association: Clinton A. Reed, Chief of the Bureau of Business Education, New York State 
Department of Education, Albany; Mrs. Frances Warner Kroner, A. B. Davis High School, 
Mount Vernon, New York; Paul Mittenzweig, School Representative for the Royal Type- 
writer Company, Inc., New York, New York. (See page 398). 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 





BUSINESS EDUCATION GROUPS ELECT OFFICERS 


At recent meetings, officers were elected 
by members of the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business, Catholic 


Business Education Association, Central 
Commercial Teachers Association, Eastern 
Business Teachers Association, National 


Business Education League, and South- 
eastern Business College Association. 

The names of the officers are listed on 
this page and pictures of the heads of these 
groups are printed on page 395. 


American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business 

Richard L. Kozelka, University of 
Minnesota, was elected president of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business at its annual meeting 
in Denver, Colorado. Arthur M. Weimer, 
Indiana University, was elected vice presi- 
dent and Thomas L. Norton, City College 
of New York, continues in office as secre- 
tary-treasurer. The executive secretary is 
C. E. Gilliland, Jr., Washington Univer- 
sity. 

Raymond E. Glos, Miami University, 
past president of this group, becomes a 
member of the Executive Committee. 
Gordon Siefkin, Emory University, and 
Stanley Teele, Harvard University, were 
elected to the Executive Committee. Other 
members of this committee are: Leonard 
H. Axe, University of Kansas; Thomas 
H. Carroll, University of North Carolina; 
Vincent W. Lanfear, University of Pitts- 
burgh; and Victor P. Morris, University 
of Oregon. 


CBEA 


At the April meeting of the Catholic 
Business Education Association, held in 
Kansas City, Missouri, Brother Philip, 
O. S. F., Long Island, New York, was 
elected president. The vice president is 
Sister M. Dorothy, O. P., Bishop McDon- 
nel Memorial High School, Brooklyn; the 
executive secretary is Sister Mary Gre- 
goria, B. V. M., Mundelein College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and the treasurer is Sister 
Mary Immaculata, R. S. M., Mount Mercy 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Reverend 
Charles B. Aziere, O. S. F., Saint Bene- 
dict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, was chos- 
en to the editorship of the Review. 

Members-at-large of the Executive Board 
are: Sister Mary Ligouri, O. P., St. Mary’s 
Dominican College, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Sister Catherine Marie, C. S. J., St. 
Brendan’s High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; Brother James Luke, F. S. C., St. 
Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota; Sister 
Anne Therese, S. N. D., Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Boston, Massachusetts; and Sister 
Miriam, S. C., College of Mt. St. Joseph, 
Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 


CCTA 


Early this month members of the Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers Association met 
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in Des Moines, Iowa, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Robert Ward Hamilton, 
Hamilton School of Commerce, Mason 
City, Iowa, president; Evangelyn Chesley, 
Nettleton Commercial College, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, vice president; Mrs. James 
Hunt, Cedar Rapids Business College, 
Cedar Rapids, JIowa, secretary; Mrs. 
Gladice Sears, Gates College, Waterloo, 
Iowa, treasurer. Robert Henderson, Lin- 
coln School of Commerce, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, was elected Executive Board mem- 
ber. 


EBTA 


At the Buffalo convention of the East- 
ern Business Teachers Association, Helen 
Reynolds, New York University, was 
elected president for the coming year. 
Thomas O. W. Fowler, Inspector of Vo- 
cational Schools, Ontario Department of 
Education, Toronto, was elected vice presi- 
dent. Bernard A. Shilt, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Buffalo, New 
York, continues in office as secretary and 
Pernin H. Q. Taylor, The Taylor School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, continues in 
office as treasurer. 

Theodore N. LaMonte, Patrick Henry 
Junior High School, New York, New 
York, is a new member of the Executive 
3oard. Continuing in office as Executive 
3oard members are: Evelyn R. Kulp, 
Ambler High School, Ambler, Pennsy!- 
vania; A. Raymond Jackson, Goldey Bea- 
com School of Business, Wilmington, 
Delaware; John L. Rowe, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
New York; and Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, 
Auburn Maine School of Commerce, Au- 
burn, Maine. Past president, Rufus Stick- 
ney, Boston Clerical School, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, becomes ex-officio member of 
the Board. 


NBEL 


The new president of the National Busi- 
ness Education League is Mrs. R. Louise 
Grooms, of Detroit (Michigan) Institute 
of Commerce. E. V. W. Read, University 
of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut, has 
been elected vice president. Robert C. 
Long, Savannah State College, Savannah, 
Georgia, is corresponding secretary ; Harry 
Johns, Central State College, Wilberforce, 
Ohio, is recording secretary and Sumner 
G. Madden, Richmond, Virginia, is treas- 
urer. Irene Place, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, has been chosen editor-in- 
chief. The retiring president, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth J. Johnson, became chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

These officers were elected at a meeting 
held in Philadelphia in April. 


Southeastern Business College 
Association 


The president of the Southeastern Busi- 
ness College Association for the next year 





is Don MacDougall, director o! Tampa 
College—Tampa Business College, Tampa, 


Florida. He was elected at the annual 

convention held in Tampa last month, 
Other officers of this group are: First 

vice president, E. C. Wynegar, National 


Business College, Knoxville, Tennessee; 
second vice president, Kenneth H. Dunlop, 
Salisbury Business College, Salisbury, 
North Carolina; secretary, Mrs. Cleone 
Morton, Morton Business College, Albany, 
Georgia; treasurer, Mrs. James A. Dunn, 
Walsh School of Business Science, Miami, 
Florida. 

The directors are: Mrs. Sarah C. Hor- 
nung, 20th Century Business College, Mo- 
bile, Alabama; George R. Fletcher, Carrol! 
Lynn School of Business Administration, 
Rome, Georgia; Ary C. Phillips, Southern 
Business College, Vicksburg, Mississippi; 
Mrs. Selenia Henson, Howard Business 
College, Shelby, North Carolina; and 
Charles E, Palmer, Rice Business College, 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


No 1952 Conclave for Pi Rho Zeta 


Following a comprehensive survey among 
members, schools, and sponsors of Pi Rho 
Zeta International, Fraternity-Sorority 
sponsored by the American Association of 
Commercial Colleges, C. W. Woodward, 
executive secretary, has announced there 
will be no 1952 national conclave. 

It is possible a meeting will be called at 
some midwestern point, to which all mem- 
bers of Pi Rho Zeta International would 
be cordially invited, but the gathering is not 
planned to be on the scale of the usual 
national conventions. 


Knoll Reelected by 
Inland Empire Group 


At the regular spring meeting of the 
Inland Empire Business Education Asso- 
ciation, Allan L. Knoll of Washtucna High 
School, Washtucna, Washington, was re- 
elected president for the next year. Lor- 
raine Schwartz of John Rogers High 
School, Spokane, Washington, was _ re- 
elected secretary-treasurer, and Weston 
Wilsing of Eastern Washington College of 
Education, Cheney, Washington, was 
chosen vice president. 


Andrews Heads NOMA 


J. B. Andrews, office manager of the 
Carnation Company, Seattle, Washington, 
was elected president of the National Of- 
fice Management Association at the annual 
business meeting held in connection with 
the association’s recent international con- 
ference. Mr. Andrews replaces R. P. 
Brecht, University of Pennsylvania, who 
was voted a member of the association's 
Board of Directors. 

Other new officers are: K. W. Moore, 
Chicago Title & Trust Co., Chicago, first 
vice-president; J. C. Hodges, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, Quebec, and 
R. G. Sinn, Detroit Edison Company, De- 
troit, vice-presidents. : 

J. W. Miller, Goldey Beacom School ot 
Business, Wilmington, Delaware, was 
chosen Area 2 Director. 
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Mountcin-Plains Group 


“Orcanization Toward Better Business 
fducation” is the theme for the first an- 
qual convention of the Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association, to be held 
in Denver, Colorado, June 26-28. Head- 
warters for the convention will be in the 
sew Business Administration Building on 
the University of Denver’s downtown Civic 
Center Campus. All general and special 
gssions will be held in this building which 
is located at 1445 Cleveland Place. Ex- 
hibits will be located on the second floor. 
Most of the conventionites will be staying 
at the Albany Hotel, 17th and Stout. 

The official opening of the convention 
will be a banquet at the Albany Hotel, 
Thursday, June 26, at 6:30 p.m. Kenneth 
]. Hansen, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, is chairman and Clyde I. Blanchard, 
University of Tulsa, is the banquet speaker. 

Harold Binford is chairman of the Fri- 
fay morning general session, with John L. 
Rowe, Ray G. Price and Cecil Stanley as 
the speakers. Following the general ses- 
sion there will be panel discussions on type- 
writing, general business and distributive 
education with the above speakers as chair- 
men, Luvicy C. Hill is chairman of the 
afternoon general session, at which Robert 
E, Slaughter will be the principal speaker. 
E. C. McGill will be in charge of the after- 
noon organizational business meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the United Business Edu- 
cation Association is being held in connec- 
tion with the convention, on Saturday 
morning. This assembly is composed of 
delegates from the affiliated associations, 
and the meeting is open to all business 
teachers attending the convention. The 
UBEA Executive Board will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Denver, June 28 and 29, in 
the Business Administration Building. 
Saturday afternoon will be devoted to a 
general session and panel discussions. Cecil 
Puckett is chairman of the general session 
at which Louis A. Leslie will speak on 
shorthand, Dorothy L. Travis on office 
practice, and Robert E. Slaughter on book- 
keeping. The above speakers will be in 
charge of panel discussions on these sub- 
Jects. 

For further information about the con- 
vention, write to Earl G. Nicks, Univer- 
sity of Denver, 1445 Cleveland Place, Den- 
ver, who is general chairman for the 
meeting. 


International Society for 
Business Education 


Delegates from over a dozen European 
and Middle Eastern countries are expected 
to attend the 26th summer conference of 
the International Society for Business 
Education, scheduled to begin in New York 
City on Sunday, August 17. The United 
Business Education Association is to act 
as host at the opening of the conference on 
the first evening. Lectures on important 
aspects of the American economy will be 
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the feature of the morning sessions 
through the week of August 17. In the 
afternoons there will be conducted tours of 
business firms, industrial plants, housing 
developments and schools. 

On Sunday, August 24, the conference 
will move to Washington. Enroute the 
group will visit the Princeton University 
campus and historic spots in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. Monday and Tuesday will 
be spent in Washington. Many interesting 
tours have been arranged. 

From Washington the group will go to 
Endicott, New York, where tour members 
will be the guests of the International 
3usiness Machines Corporation. Visits 
will be made to the I.B.M. and the Endicott 
Johnson shoe factories.- 

Information about the conference and a 
copy of the preliminary program may be 
secured by writing to Hamden L. Forkner, 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


NBTA 


Plans are already being formulated for 
the 1952 National Business Teachers 
Association’s annual meeting, which will 
be held in the Congress Hotel in Chicago 
on December 28, 29, and 30, according to 
the news released by Paul F. Muse, presi- 
dent, following the first official board 
meeting. 

The 
“Business Education 
omy.” 

Because of the convenience in weekend 
travel, the board decided to open the con- 
vention on Sunday evening, December 28, 
and close on Tuesday, the 30th, which will 
leave ample time for most people to get 
home for New Year’s Eve. 

Chairmen named by the board include 
H. G. Enterline, Indiana University, in 
charge of the Problems Clinic; Enos 
Perry, the director of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education for Chicago, local chair- 
man; Howard Wheland, John Hay High 
School of Cleveland, Ohio, membership 
chairman. 

The co-ordinator of the convention pro- 
grams is Mary Yocum of Austin High 
School, Austin, Minnesota. Tom Dodds 
of the Bryant & Stratton Business Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, New York, is the conven- 
tion co-ordinator. 

Paul M. Pair, Speedwriting Company, 
is the pre-convention news editor; Clarence 
Carey, of the Jones Commercial High 
School in Chicago, is the convention news 
editor, and Perle Marie Parvis of the 
Hammond, Indiana, High School, was 
named publicity chairman. Lewis Toll, of 
the Illinois State Normal University will 
direct the school exhibits and will act as 
the supervisor of liaison officers in the de- 
partment and round table meetings. Russell 
Hosler, of the University of Wisconsin, 
the treasurer, will manage the exhibits; 
and Robert Stickler, of Proviso Town- 
ship High School, is the new assistant 
exhibit manager. 


1952 convention will deal with 
for a Sound Econ- 


Pi Omega Pi Achievement Award 


The National Council of Pi Omega Pi 
has announced that Beta Kappa Chapter 
of East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, North Carolina, has been named the 
1951-52 Chapter Award Trophy winner. 
The award goes to the Chapter with the 
highest rating for the year. This is the 
first year that this trophy has _ been 
awarded. 

Audrey V. Dempsey is the Chapter spon- 
sor and Shirley Pilkinton is the Chapter 
president. 


New Alpha lota Chapter 


Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, grand president 
of Alpha Iota Sorority, recently con- 
ducted the installation of a new chapter 
at the Minnesota School of Laboratory 
Technique, a division of the Minnesota 
School of Business, in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. O. M. Correll, president of the 
school, accepted the charter for the chap- 
ter. 





Mr. Correll Receiving the Alpha lota 
Charter from Mrs. Fenton. 


Mrs. Eleanor M. Harvey is sponsor of 
the new group. Mrs. Correll, wife of the 
president of the school, was initiated as 
an honorary member. Besides the Cor- 
rells, other honored guests at the banquet 
included Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Stevenson 
and Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Kamprath. Mr. 
Stevenson is vice president and Mr. Kam- 
prath is secretary-treasurer of the school. 


Cornell U. Gets Sigma Alpha 
Sigma Chapter 


The seventh chapter of Sigma Alpha 
Sigma, honorary professional fraternity 
for college students majoring in secretar- 
ial administration, was recently installed 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
The chapter was installed by Mrs. Helen 
J. Recknagel, national corresponding sec- 
retary. George A. McHatton and Mrs. 
Elwood A. LaFortune, faculty members, 
were initiated, in addition to the seventeen 
student members. 


85th Chapter of Pi Omega Pi 


On March 31, G. A. Wagoner, National 
President of Pi Omega Pi, national busi- 
ness education honorary fraternity, con- 
ducted the installation service for the 
chapter at Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville. This is the first 
chapter in Georgia, the second in a girls’ 
school, and the eighty-fifth in the fra- 
ternity. 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 





Clinton Reed, Mrs. Frances Kroner 
and Paul Mittenzweig Get Citations 

The Westchester County Business Teach- 
ers Association recently gave a_ special 
dinner for Clinton A. Reed, Chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Albany, New York, 
who is celebrating his 25th anniversary 
as Chief of the Bureau. Honor guests, 
both of whom are retiring from the busi- 
ness education field, Mrs. Frances W. 
Kroner, A. B. Davis High School, Mt. 
Vernon, New York, and Paul Mittenzweig, 
School Representative for the Royal Type- 
writer Company, Inc., together with Mr. 
Reed received citations for their years of 
devotion to business education (see page 
395) 

Mrs. Kroner is retiring from business 
teaching after thirty-five years in the pro- 
fession, and Mr. Mittenzweig’s retirement 
brings to a close a quarter century of 
service to schools. 

Mr. Mittenzweig has received from the 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., a spe- 
cial plaque in recognition of his devotion 
to the organization and the schools. 


Paul M. Pair Joins Speedwriting Company 


On May 1 Paul M. Pair became a mem- 
ber of the executive staff of the Speed- 
writing Company and is now in charge of 
the franchising of new schools in the mid- 
western area. He resigned his position 
with Science Research Associates to accept 
this appointment. Until recently he was 
director of the Membership Department of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. 

Mr. Pair was director of the Gregg 
College in Chicago for ten years. Before 
going to Gregg College, he was superin- 
tendent of schools in Kirkland, Washing- 
ton. He has been active in school organi- 
zations in the midwestern area for many 
years. At the present time he is president 
of the Illinois Business Schools Associa- 
tion and vice president of the Midwest 
Business Schools Association. He is di- 
rector of the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Office 
Management Association of Chicago. 


The Accountants Say— 


The complete text of papers presented 
at the 64th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants is now avail- 
able in five pamphlets titled: “Five New 
Guides to the Auditor’s Responsibility,” 
$.75; “Public Relations and Legislative 
Control of the Accounting Profession,” 
$.50; “Tax Problems Being Met in To- 
day’s Mobilization Economy,” $1.00; and 
“Financial Information Needed in To- 
day’s Mobilization Economy,” $1.00. 

The meeting of the accountants was 
held in October, 1951. The booklets may 
be purchased separately or for three dol- 
lars for the set. 
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National Secretaries Week Set for 
June 1-7 

The week of June 1-7 will be set aside 
as National Secretaries Week. This was 
decided at a conference held in the office 
of Charles Sawyer, U. S. Secretary of 
Commerce, to deal with ways and means 
of honoring the nation’s 4.5 million women 
office workers. Attending the conference 
were Secretary Sawyer, C. King Wood- 
bridge, president of Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion and chairman of the National Secre- 
taries Week Council, and Mary H. Bar- 
rett, of Pittsburgh, president of the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association (see page 
395). 

June 4 is to be known as National Secre- 
taries Day. 

The purpose of National Secretaries 
Week and Day, said Mrs. Barrett, whose 
organization represents 11,000 secretaries, 
will be “to honor the American secretary, 
upon whose skills, loyalty and efficiency 
the functions of business and government 
offices depend.” 

Following the conference, Mr. Wood- 
bridge observed that during the last two 
world wars the nation honored its women 
in war plants but forgot about the secre- 
taries. 


Dean Fitzgerald Honored 


James L. Fitzgerald, dean of the School 
of Business at Manhattan College, New 
York, New York, was recently honored at 
a testimonial dinner celebrating his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as head and founder of 
the School. 

Dr. Fitzgerald not only established the 
School of Business at Manhattan College 
in 1926 but has been the only dean of the 
school since that date. The enrollment has 
grown from thirteen in 1926 to seven 
hundred at the present time. 

Dean Fitzgerald received his A. B. de- 
gree from Union College. His Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees are from Fordham 
University. 


Elizabeth Burger to Albany, New York 


Elizabeth E. Burger has resigned her 
teaching position at Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, New York, to become 
an instructor in stenographic subjects at 
Albany State Teachers College, Albany, 
New York. 

Before going to Skidmore College, she 
was head of the Division of Secretarial 
Science at Hillyer Junior College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and taught at Rockville 
High School, Rockville, Connecticut. Her 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees are from 
New York University. 


Carr Succeeds Givens 


Willard E. Givens, executive secretary 
of the National Education Association for 
the past seventeen years, will retire on the 
first of August and will be succeeded by 
William G. Carr. 


———, 
PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 
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Indiana Business Machines Schoo] 
Indianapolis, Indiana, has been op. 
ganized by Paul E. Cockrill, » former 
business teacher, and J. R. jones, g 
former teacher in the Indiana | liversity 
School of Business. Mr. Cockrill js 
president and Mr. Jones is training dj. 
rector. The school will train operators 
of business machines for business of. 
fices in and around Indianapolis. 


Franklin, Virginia, has selected Fan- 
nie L. Webb, proprietor of Webb's Busj- 
ness College of that city as Firs! Citizen 
of the city. Miss Webb has conducted 


Webb’s Business College for almost 
fifty years. 


Charles A. Lawson, former director 
of the Clarksburg, West Virginia, Com- 
munity Chest, has taken a position at 
West Virginia Business College, Clarks- 
burg, in the capacity of vocational 
counsellor and registrar, according to an 
announcement by T. B. Cain, president 
of the school. Mr. Lawson graduated 
from the school in 1917 and was sales 
representative for the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration for seventeen years following 
his graduation. 





PROMOTIONS 





Helen Keily, has been promoted from 
assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor at Salem Teachers College. 


Gustave Schwamm, assistant profes- 
sor of business education at Russell 
Sage College, Troy, New York, since 
1946, has been promoted to associate 
professor. 


ORE 
RECENT DEATHS 
Ere 


Elizabeth Irish, director of the Irish 
Business College, Iowa City, Iowa, from 
1895 to 1940, died in March at the age 
of 96. 


Charles Heinrichs Langer, president 
of the Walton School of Commerce and 
of the Walton Publishing Company of 
Chicago, died in February at the age of 


Ja: 


Foster W. Loso, principal of Grover 
Cleveland Junior High School, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, died May 4 at the 
age of 49 following a brief illness. 


William Frank Magee, founder of the 
Bethlehem Business College, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, in 1897 and president of 
the school since that time, died recently 
at the age of 85. 


G. E. Nettleton, founder of Nettleton 
Commercial College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, in 1919 and head of that school 
until June, 1933, died recently at the age 
of 92. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 


Summer Session 
July 7 - August 16 


intersession 
Mey 26 - July 5 1952 
Business Education courses available as follows: 


Methods and Materials in Co- 
Improvement of Instruction in Business 


Ruci Ed Po 





Inte: aaaien: Cc 
perative Training Programs; 
English. 


Summer Session: Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand, Social-Business 
Subjects, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and Office Machines; Seminar in 
Business Education; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Dem- 
onstration Class in Elementary Typewriting; Administration and "Super- 
vision of Business Education, and Measurement in Business Education. 


Subject matter courses in Accounting, Advertising and Mar- 
Engl ish, Geography, Government, Commercial Law, 
ies, Shorthand and Typewriting. 


Sot Sustens: 
ket! ing, Econom cs, 





Good selection of graduate courses available. 


FORTY-SECOND 


SUMMER SESSION 
FOR TEACHERS 


Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate and 
undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions for 1952. 
Regular University facilities are available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. If you require courses for 
certification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, Temple 
Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. Apart from 
its educational advantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities. You'll enjoy spending a summer in Phila- 
delphia. 
PRE-SESSION JUNE 9 TO JUNE 27 
REGULAR SESSION JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 8 
POST-SESSION AUGUST 11 TO AUGUST 29 





685 Commonwealth Avenue 


Annual Conference on Business Education — August 6 


For Bulletin and information, address 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 


offered during the 





TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
1952 Summer Sessions. 
Registrar, Broad Stveet and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Address Office of the 





_——— 


er-veteran’s re-enrollment papers. 


sessions. 


Fall. 





OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS PLANNING TO ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL UNDER GI BILL 


School teachers who are World War II veterans and who plan to spend the Summer studying for a degree under the 
GI Bill will need a supporting statement from a responsible official of their school, stating they have been regularly 
employed at teaching during the 1951-52 school year, according to a recent Veterans Administration announcement. 

The statement, which should show the beginning and ending dates of employment, must be presented to the school 
at the time the teacher-veteran enters his course. The school, in turn, will forward it on to VA along with the teach- 


Such teachers must attend Summer sessions of not less than five weeks in length, and the course pursued must 
lead to an academic degree, VA emphasized. 
VA said its rules apply to teachers studying under the GI Bill after the cut-off date which, for most veterans, 
was July 25, 1951. Such veteran-school teachers are permitted to study for a degree during succeeding Summer terms, 
so long as they are regularly employed as teachers the rest of the year, and so long as they do not skip any Summer 


VA also had a reminder for veterans finishing school this Spring, who plan to get jobs as teachers this coming 
In order to train for a degree during succeeding Summers under the GI Bill, they must be enrolled in their 
courses during the Summer of 1952, VA said. 








Guidance Pamphlet 


You as a Business Teacher is the title 
of a just published pamphlet for the guid- 
ance of high school students who may plan 
toenter the profession of business teaching. 
It presents the employment opportunities 
for business teachers, what business teach- 
ers do, what personality and temperament 
factors are important, how to become a 
business teacher, and discusses the satis- 
factions of business teaching. 

The very attractive booklet is a service 
project of Alpha Chapter, New York Uni- 
versity, Delta Pi Epsilon, under the direc- 
tion of the Service and Research Commit- 
tee of which Estelle L. Popham is chair- 
man. It was printed through the cooper- 
ation and courtesy of Remington Rand Inc. 

Copies have already been mailed to prin- 
tipals and guidance teachers throughout 
the country. Additional copies are avail- 
able for distribution upon request to Busi- 
ness Machines and Supplies Research, 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. The committee hopes 
that students enrolled in business educa- 
tion who may possess some of the qualities 
for teaching are given the booklet for 
fxamination. The attractive pictures, the 
well-written story, and the interesting lay- 
out will persuade most students to read it 
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once it is called to their attention. Per- 
haps its best selling point is that it was 
written by business education teachers— 
Lilla Campbell, Gladys Seale, and Anne L. 
Pupchyk, all of Alpha Chapter. 


New Testing Service 


The United States Testing Company, of 
Hoboken, New Jersey, has added a new 
product testing service. The most recent 
addition, headed by psychologist Dr. Dean 
Foster, is the Psychometric Laboratory 
(psycho meaning psychological and metric 
referring to measurement). 

This new division will broaden the sci- 
entific range of the 70 year old Testing 
Company by psychological evaluation of 
a large variety of consumer goods and 
services. It has already been demonstrated 
that foods, beverages, appliances, home 
furnishings, textiles, as well as other natu- 
ral and manufactured items can be ana- 
lyzed and/or improved by appropriate psy- 
chometric techniques. 


Uniform CPA Examination 


Certified public accountants now have 
a professional examination which is uni- 
form throughout the nation. Pennsyl- 
vania, the forty-eighth state to adopt the 


will use it for 
The state 


uniform CPA examination, 
the first time next November. 


had previously prepared its own. tests, 
which were similar to the uniform ex- 
amination. The two-and-one-half day 


examination measures the CPA candidates’ 
knowledge and judgment in the fields of 
auditing, accounting theory, accounting 
practice, and related subjects. 

From 1896, when New York passed the 
first legislation giving state recognition to 
certified public accountants, until 1917 each 
state prepared its own tests. In that year 
the American Institute—the national pro- 
fessional society of CPAs — offered a 
standard examination to the state boards 
of accountancy. Only three states--New 
Hampshire, Kansas, and Oregon—partici- 
pated in the first examination. With Penn- 
sylvania’s adoption of the uniform exami- 
nation, it is now used in every state and 
territory and the District of Columbia. 

The test is prepared by a board of 
examiners elected by the Council of the 
American Institute and is administered by 
state boards of accountancy. The Institute 
also offers a grading service, used by most 
of the states, but the final decision on 
candidates is made by the state boards. 

Last November 11,553 candidates in 52 
states and territories took the examination. 
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AT LAST... 


a NEW program that makes 
Bookkeeping EASY TO LEARN! 


BOOKKEEPING 
SIMPLIFIED 


M. Herbert Freeman @ J Marshall Hanna @ Gilbert Kahn 











Simplified in content . . . simplified in organization . . . sim- 
plified in problem material... put together and clearly 
written and illustrated in a carefully integrated, teachable pro- 
gram that will set a pattern for years to come ... a pattern 
of effective teaching and sure, direct learning . . . part of its 
power is the result of a combination of three elements: 


e LIVELY, INTEGRATED PRESENTATION 
e ABUNDANT GRADED PROBLEMS 
e HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE AUTHORSHIP 















Plan to simplify and modernize your bookkeeping course. 
Adopt the new BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED for use in your 
classes. Ready this fall. Write your nearest Gregg office today. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36...... 330 W. 42nd St. Dallas |......... 2210 Pacific Ave. 
Chicago 6....... lil N. Canal St. Toronto 4......... 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4........ 68 Post St. London W. C, |..... 51 Russell Sq. 










Now see the NEW... 


PERSONAL 
AND 


PROFESSIONAL 


TYPING 


By Dr. S. J. Wanous 














PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING contains a new 
approach to the teaching of typewriting for nonvocational pur- 
poses. It emphasizes not only the development of typing skill, 
but also the development of skill in composition at the type- 
writer. 

Here is a book that takes a new step forward in the teaching 
of nonvocational typing for everyone. It also builds an ex- 
cellent background for those students who will go on into 
regular courses in vocational typing. 


You will be delighted with the new techniques and the new 
applications of this entirely new kind of book. 


A SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


t 


ap Specialists im Business aud Economic Education 


The Mark of a 
Good Faxthook CINCINMATI 2- MEW ROCHELLE, M.¥.-CHICAGO S- SAN FRANCISCO 3 -ORLLAS | 
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HANDY BINDER 
For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 






sis 
SUBSE NE: « 
DUCAT yc 


Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue 
of THE JOURNAL—but will you still have it? Why not 
keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these attrac- 
tive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or 
removed in one operation. Each binder holds a full 


year’s copies. 
Price $2.50 postpaid in U.S. 


THE JOURNAL OF BSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EN MENA MIND) 55 oe 0.5 500 9:00 ewe Handy Binders. 
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WEBSTERS 
GEOGRAPHICAL | 
DICTIONARY A 





WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 
ORE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
* portant places listed in one alpha- 
betical order with concise information, 
historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 
maps, including 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 useful tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 





THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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GRADED DRILLS IN GREGG SHORT- 
HAND SIMPLIFIED, by A. E. Klein, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
177 pp. $1.60. 

Use this book with the Gregg Shorthana 
Manual Simplified for extra dictation ma- 
terial. In Part I, business letters, illus- 
trating the principle being studied, are pro- 
vided for every paragraph of the Manual 
with the exception of lessons one and two. 


f aa After every sixth lesson there are letters 
3 skill, in type emphasizing the theory principles 
type- and penmanship pointers ; letters in short- 

hand reviewing all the brief forms of the 
ching chapter ; letters reviewing previous briet 
es forms; and phrase letters in shorthand 
1 into built around the high-frequency phrases 

that can be written following the prin- 
_ ciples of the chapter. 


Part II reviews theory through a series 
of letters which intensively stress some 
definite point of theory. Included are the 
vowels and diphthongs, the blends, the ab- 
breviating principle, cities and _ states, 
Pa phrases, prefixes and suffixes, most-used 
eae) words, and all the principles. 

Those teachers who have learned to de- 
pend on graded supplementary materials 
for practice dictation and review of theory 
will welcome so well-organized a book for 
their personal use or for supplementary 
homework practice for their students. 


+ 


THE SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL, by 
John M. Pfiffner, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 454 pp. $4.50 (text price) 
The rapid expansion of the field of hu- 

man relations in industrial management 

has been characterized by the issue of an 
extraordinarily large number of texts and 

studies since the close of World War II. 

This volume under review makes an im- 

portant contribution to this growing wealth 

of human relations literature in that it em- 
phasizes, in the words of the author, the 

“why” rather than the “how” of human 

behavior in industrial situations. 

The book brings together the results of 
the best researches into the psychological 
and sociological causation of human _ be- 
havior and combines these scientific find- 
ings with the best insight accumulated by 
managerial investigators in practical work 
situations. Several mimeographed editions 
of this text have been tried out, not only 
in university situations, but also in special! 
classes for plant executives. The author 
is thoroughly experienced in both teaching 
and personnel relations, serving at present 
as Professor of Public Administration at 
the University of Southern California and 
as Personnel Commissioner for the Los 
Angeles School District. 

The primary concern of the author is 
With the supervisor. Such problems as the 
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supervisor’s concern for human nature, for 
organization and management, for moti- 
vation, and for selection and training are 
considered at length. To this reviewer, 
however, the most interesting section of 
all is Part V, “Clinical Approaches to 
Troubled People,” containing seven chap- 
ters on an area of vital importance to su- 
pervisors. The chapter on communications 
is also a very important one, stressing the 
importance of clear communications in in- 
dustrial relations. 


+ 


SUCCESSFUL RETAILING, by Arthur Tre- 
main, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
363 pp. $4.95. 

Here is a book written from twenty- 
eight years’ experience in retail operation. 
Mr. Tremain has been with Montgomery 
Ward & Co., F. W. Woolworth Company, 
and several independent stores in seven 
different states. In addition to the history 
of retailing, the book covers the funda- 
mental principles of retail store procedures 
—personnel work, general merchandising, 
displays, credits and collections, advertising 
and sales promotion, store services, finan- 
cial control and other principles of retail- 
ing. 

Unfortunately, the tables are not com- 
piled from the 1950 census figures. How- 
ever, this is not’ a serious handicap as the 
latest information is easily obtainable from 
the Government Printing Office for many 
of these figures. Fortunately, the “little 
man” is not forgotten; many sections are 
directed at him personally. The book is 
well organized and easy to read. 


+ 


COST ACCOUNTING, by Adolph Matz, 
Othel J. Curry, and George W. Frank, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 805 pp. $5.50. 

A complete, thorough, and detailed intro- 
duction to cost accounting. The first sec- 
tion of the book deals with basic accounting 
from the point of view of cost accounting. 
The next section deals with the basic ele- 
ments of cost—materials, labor, and manu- 
facturing expenses. Costing procedures is 
the third important section and from this 
basic material the book turns to the more 
detailed managerial problems which depend 
on cost accounting for adequate solutions. 

The last chapter presents a standard cost 
practice set. Questions, exercises, and 
problems are given at the end of each chap- 
ter—far more than can be used in most 
classes. Many of the problems are drawn 
from the uniform accounting examinations 


of the A. 1A. 


MAJOR ISSUES IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION, Monograph 75, by Carlos K. 
Hayden, Cincinnati: Southwestern 
Publishing Company, 104 pp. No 
charge to teachers. 

To some extent, this study as it parallels 
one completed by J. Marshall Hanna in 
1939, is a ten-year check-up on basic issues 
of business education. The study was con- 
ducted to determine (1) the fundamental 
or major issues in secondary-school busi- 
ness education, (2) the controversial fac- 
tors within each issue, (3) the opinions of 
leading business educators with reference 
to each of the major issues, and (4) the 
trend of thought of the leaders in business 
education on the major issues during the 
past ten years. 

The topics included in the table of con- 
tents are Functions of Business Education, 
Organization and Administration, Curri- 
culum, Bookkeeping and Related Subjects, 
Distributive Education, General Business 
Education, Office and Clerical Practice, 
Shorthand and Transcription, Typewriting, 
Summary of Trends of Thought, and Sug- 
gestions for Further Research. 

This monograph is a service of the 
South-Western Publishing Company. 


+ 


Cc. P. A. PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS IN 
THEORY AND AUDITING, New Third 
Edition, by Jacob B. Taylor and Her- 
mann C. Miller, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 598 pp. $7.50. 
A standard and widely used text 

which brings in this new edition a de- 

lightful freshness in presentation, and 
brings the material up to date. In the 
organization it follows to a large degree 
the pattern of previous editions, but by 
far the majority of the problems are 
entirely new. A valuable addition is the 
complete uniform C.P.A. examination 

(American Institute of Accountants, 

May, 1950), which is given in the Ap- 

pendix. 

The materials generally reflect current 
emphasis and the latest trends in ac- 
counting, particularly in the areas of 
budgets, reorganization, and revalua- 
tions as well as governmental account- 
ing. 

An abundance of review 
given throughout the text, and the prob- 
lems are generally graduated. There is 
therefore ample opportunity for the 
rotation of problem assignments. Ques- 
tions in Accounting Theory and Audit- 
ing are new and offer the teacher a 
variety of class discussion material. 
There are a total of two hundred and 
thirty-three problems in addition to 
those which are given in the C.P.A. 
examination in the Appendix. 


material is 
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‘4 T H E B A «@ K O F T H F B O O K ” pio iti, and the first 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 382 


It is well to mention here that writing 

single consonant betwecn two 
wel is 
long, but the consonant stays with the first 
i. The reason of course is that ‘he diyj- 
sion of writing can be determined before 





WORD DIVISION CAN BE TAUGHT IN AN HOUR 


by B. Royer 


Edison Technical School 
Seattle, Washington 


Our business education department, 
recognizing the importance to typists of 
syllabication, punctuation, and spelling, some 
time ago instituted a fifteen-period English 
for Typing class for those students who 
are not in school long enough to take the 
regular business English work. In prepar- 
ing to teach this class, I was confronted 
with many good sources of word-division 
rules—all too complicated to present in 
such a short course. For that reason I set 
up these five simple summary questions 
which are easy to learn. They help the 
students divide words without constant 
reference to the dictionary. 


Word Division 

The vowels are: a, e, i, 0, u, y (in at- 
torney and cycle). All other letters are 
consonants as J, c, d, etc. 

Be sure to consider the following ques- 
tions in consecutive order. 

Ask these five questions whenever you 
have a word to divide: 

1. How many sounded vowels, or syl- 


lables, in the word? (A word has as’ 


many syllables as it has sounded 
vowels.) 

2. Does the word contain one of these 
sounded suffixes: ing, ed, er, est, ish, 
y, a/ble, i/ble, tion, ly? (If so, these 
suffixes are separated from the root 
word. Note: hat/ed, fit/ted, roll/ing, 
but not talked.) 

3. Does the word contain two consonants 
in succession? (If so, the consonants 
are divided, as moun/tain, bal/last.) 

4. Does the word contain a single con- 

sonant between two vowels? (If the 
preceding vowel is short, the con- 
sonant usually remains with it. Ex- 
ample, sol/id. If the preceding vowel 
is long, the consonant usually goes 
with the following vowel. Example: 
fla/vor, a/bove) 

. Does the word contain two sounded 

vowels? (If so, the vowels are di- 
vided, as ra/di/o.) 


Juestion One 


In the first class period I tell briefly 
which letters are vowels and which are 
consonants and then explain carefully the 
above five questions, being certain that 
each is understood before proceeding to 
the next. For example, I leave the first 
question only when everyone in class can 
give the number of sounded vowels, or 
syllables, in any given word. The students 
write the number of syllables after each 
word, as retired 2, stopped 1, typewriter 3. 


on 


Question Two 
With question two, I give a list of 
separated suffixes which students read 
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Question four is reached. It is disposed 
of in the first two questions: that is, as 
writing with two sounded vowels or sy)- 
lables has a sounded suffix, the division js 
made right before the suffix. A grest many 
words of this type—ruling, biting, riding, 
and the like—are disposed of by answer- 
ing the first two questions. 
until they are familiar with it. This list is 
supplemented in practice later. I write a 
word like lining on the board and ask, 
“How many sounded vowels?” The answer 
“2” is written after the word. Then after 
getting a “Yes” to “Does the word have a 
sounded suffix?”, I draw a vertical line 
after n and point out the two syllables and 
that no further division is needed. Ex- 
ample, lin/ing. 

There are two factors to watch in deal- 
ing with suffixes. First, a suffix is not 


Question Five 
Question five is easily illustrated with 


ra/di/o, pi/an/o, and pi/ous. 


Summary 


After this detailed explanation of the 
five questions, I have the word immedi- 
ately divided and stress again that the 
questions must be considered in consecu- 
tive order. 











Word Rule Answer 
Immediately 1, Sounded vowels? five 
2: Sounded suffix? yes, immediate/ly 
3. Two consonants? yes, im/mediate/ly 
4. Single consonant between two sounded vowels? yes 
v cf ¥ no 
w/ cv : ; yes, im/me/diate/ly 
5. Two sounded vowels in succession? yes, im/me/di/ate/ly 








These questions are quickly memorized 
after they have been explained and they 
are reduced to the abbreviated form above. 
Students keep this form of the five ques- 
tions before them when dividing words 
until they have thoroughly memorized it— 
two class periods at the most. 

The understanding of these five simple 
questions (one hour) and practice in di- 
viding words with them (one hour) gives 
students confidence in dividing words and 
has a good effect on their spelling because 
some of them really hear word sounds for 
the first time. 

We now take up division of words ac- 
cording to the accepted composition and 
typewriting standards. Wherever a word 
may be divided on the typewriter, the 
class writes a check mark just above the 
vertical line which indicates syllable di- 
vision. It is always well to mention that 
a word is separated on the typewriter 
only at the end of a syllable. (Proper 
typewriter division is shown in the fol- 
lowing examples by the italicized syllable.) 

1. A hyphenated word is divided only at 
the hyphen, as self/, op/er/at/ing. 

2. A one-letter syllable in the body of a 
word is usually placed on the first 
line, as reg/u/lar. Keep able, ible, and 
ical together on the typewriter. 

3. Do not divide a four-letter word, as 
du/ly. (Note: No typing check is 
used in this word, indicating this 


separated if it is not sounded, as lined 
(but hat/ed). By the way, it is well here 
to note that words are being divided as 
they are divided in the dictionary; later 
they will be separated according to good 
composition and typewriting rules. Other- 
wise, students who have done some typing 
may become confused about separating ed 
from the rest of the word. 

The second factor to be considered in 
dealing with suffixes is that if an extra 
consonant is added to the root word when 
adding a suffix, the extra consonant goes 
with the suffix, as fit/ted (but not/ed). 


Question Three 


Question three is very easy. I write 
mountain and ballast on the board and ask 
the first three questions which result in 
these divisions: moun/tain 2; bal/last 2. 


Question Four 

To explain question four, regarding a 
single consonant between two sounded 
vowels, I write on the board: vowel, con- 
sonant, vowel symbolized by v c v. The 
first illustration shows this symbol as fol- 
lows: wv c/ v which means that if the first 
vowel is short, the consonant stays with 
it; but if the first vowel is long, the con- 
sonant leaves it as v/ c v. A vowel well 
into the body of a word usually has the 
equivalent of the long vowel sound and is 
considered long for the rule, as /og/i/cal, 

, , 

soph/o/more, el/e/gant. (See Webster's eid ts a ds en Oe 
New International Dictionary, Second Edi- writer.) 
tion, page xlvi for an explanation of this 4. Do not separate a two-letter last syl- 
sound. ) lable on the typewriter, as sin/cere/ly 





The following words, divided for the 
students, enable a quick learning of Ques- 
tion four: reg/u/lar, pred/i/cate, ed/u/ca/- 
tion, mag/a/zine. 


not sin/cere/ly. 

. Do not leave a one-letter syllable at 
the beginning or end of a word, as 
a/bout and read/y. 
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STUDENTS LEARN TWICE AS FAST ON 


NRA ER RC aE ROE | 


TRANSCRIP TION 
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Mrs. Priscilla Ewing supervises her typing class 
at Ossining High School, Ossining, New York. 


Experiments conducted with beginning typists by Mrs. 
Priscilla Ewing of Ossining High School revealed that students 
working with IBM Electrics were further advanced at the end 
of a single term than were students who had been learning on 
manuals for a full school year. 


Compared with their own classmates using manuals, IBM 
students were averaging 14.0 net words per minute higher speed 
at the end of a semester. At the same time, IBM students were 
typing 3.5 net w.p.m. faster at the end of one semester than the 
average speed registered by a broad cross section of full year 
manual pupils. 


r 
What happened when the IBM students were transferred I 
to manual machines? Results were equally impressive. When 
tested at the end of 5 periods, they could operate the manuals | 
faster and better than the pupils who had been using manuals | 
from the start. | 
| 
I 
| 
I 
1 
| 
| 
1 
] 


IBM, Dept. E-4 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send booklet, ‘Electric Type- 
writers in Education,” and complete kit. 











Test after test proves that typing students build speed Name 
and accuracy faster and easier on IBM Electric Typewriters. 
Why not bring the proved advantages of IBM’s to your students? School 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES rere 
City. State 





tax-computer 


cuts costs!" 


a 
~ 


"Yes, this NEW National instantly computes payroll tax deductions!" 


This NEW National Pay- 
roll-Aceounting Machine 
cuts costs to a NEW low 
with NEW time-and- 
a money-saving features. 
NEW! Automatic Multiple-Tax Computer . . . instantly 
computes variable tax deductions, eliminating this 
costly pre-payroll work. 
NEW! Automatic control of Federal Insurance Con- 
tribution deduction limit. 
NEW! 4 to-date-balances of Earnings and Deductions 
. with total hours-to-date available. 
NEW! 15 classification totals for Earnings and De- 
ductions. 
NEW! 50 Totals . . . forty-six available for direct Anal- 
ysis and Distribution. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 





PLUS many other National features that slash ac- 
counting costs ... eliminate overtime. . . simplify 
payroll work. 

There are National Machines suited to every 
type of business... large or small. National 
Machines soon pay for themselves out of the 
money they save (often the first year) then con- 
tinue these savings as handsome profit every year. 

Let the local National representative ...a 
trained systems analyst . . . show you how much 
you can save with the National Accounting Ma- 
chine, Cash Register or Add- 
ing Machine suited to your 
needs. Or write the Company 
at Dayton 9, Ohio. 





ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS ADDING MACHINES 





